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+ SHRINE MONT * 


High in the Alleghenies, 100 miles 
west of Washington. The Cathedral 
Shrine of the Transfiguration has 
clustered about it modern lodges, 
cottages, central halls and refectory 
for the accommodation of vacation 
guests, both clerical and lay. Shrine 
Mont, operated on the American 
plan, is open from mid-May through 
mid-September with rates from $25 
to $35 per week. Clergy Seminar, 
for Clergy of The General Church, 
August 1-12. 


For Prospectus Write: 


Wilmer E. Moomaw, Manager 
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Women’s Irreligious Hats 


© THE EDITOR: Had Se Paul 

been to Church this Easter, the old 
saint surely would have rushed out to grab 
a bottle of ink eradicator and applied it to 
those words he wrote about the necessity 
of women praying with their heads cov- 
ered. All the rectors and lay folk who 
also insist that any woman entering our 
churches should have something on her 
head should have had fearsome nightmares 
by now. Yes, the women did have some- 
thing on their heads this Easter. Just what, 
we won’t say—but something! 

Those who read St. Paul’s words in his 
own times apparently could take the rest 
of his argument about the inferiority of 
the female to the male and could find 
something of religion and divine order in 
a woman’s wearing a head covering in 
church. How unfortunate both of his ideas 
didn’t go overboard at the same time! 
Surely, very surely, there wasn’t a trace 
or even a faint scent of religion in what 
you saw on women’s heads this Easter. 

As a matter of cold fact, it is certain 
that those hats hurt religion and worship 
and caused more than one person to sin. 
Everyone knows an amount of time was 
spent in looking at° other women’s hats 
that should have been spent in looking to 
God. No one can say how much vanity 
prevailed when someone said, “I’m glad 
I had sense enough to -pick a becoming 
hat and not that horrid thing she is wear- 
ing.” But worst of all is that which hap- 
pened Easter day and recurs every other 
Sunday: there are women who stay home, 
and their families stay home with them, 
because they haven’t a “decent” hat to wear 
to church. This Church of ours says it is 
“our bounden duty to worship God every 
Sunday in his Church.” That means plain- 
ly that to miss Church is to fail to do 
our bounden duty, and the only name for 
such failure is sin. It means also that any 
insistence on our part that women wear 
hats to Church, which causes them there- 
by to miss Sunday Service, lays that griev- 
ous sin primarily on our own consciences. 
Instead of insisting on an outmoded rule, 
we might much better paraphrase St. 
Paul’s other words and say, “If a hat is 
a cause of my sister’s falling, I will never 
wear a hat, lest I cause my sister to fall.” 

Let’s, then, throw out the silly rule 
about hats and Church. It may not present 
a problem at St. Paul de Ritz, but it be- 
comes a stumbling block in the many or- 
dinary St. Paul’s, St. Peter’s, and St. 
Luke’s, where there are families—more of 
whom this Episcopal Church should have 
reached—who have more serious problems 
with budgets and more especially with the 
high cost of an otherwise useless hat. I 
know of girls and even women who, if they 
have a hat, bought it just for Church. 
Folks tell me of visitors from Protestant 
Churches who have come to our service 
without wearing a hat and have been so 
mortified by looks or comments that they 
have vowed never again to darken the 
door of an Episcopal Church. Many, many 
folks go every other place without hats; but 
the Episcopal Church is that cold, formal, 
stuffy institution that still requires a hat. 
Alas! Alas! That this Church should so 
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unnecessarily separate herself from +t 
common stream of daily living. 

And let’s not have someone suggest th 
they could put a handkerchief or sor 
other inane substitute on their heads. Th 
only makes the wearer even more uncor 
fortable by advertising her as poor 
careless and makes her stick out like 
bandage on a sore thumb. 

If still there is someone who takes { 
Paul so seriously that he can’t agree 
discard this rule, then let him take St. Pa 
very seriously ‘indeed and go on to enfor 
this other regulation the saint made abo 
women’s conduct in Church: “‘As in all t 
churches of the saints the women show 
keep silence in the churches. For they a 
not permitted to speak, but should be su 
ordinate, as.even the law says. If there 
anything they desire to know, let the 
ask their husbands at home. For it 
shameful for a woman to speak in chure 

(Rev.) Herman J. Sui 

Charleston, W. Va. 
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Army Registration 


fe THE EDITOR: Chaplain Imri 
letter to the contrary notwithstandi 
[L. C., Dec. 12th] freedom to regis 
other than as Catholic (meaning Rom 
Catholic), Protestant, or Jew is not t 
rule in all branches of the service. My oy 
son enlisted in the Marine Corps last & 
tember. He has just now had his first ¢ 
portunity to make his communion (in 
parish off the Base) and having given | 
religion as “Catholic” was forced to chan 
his preference to ‘Protestant’ on 1 
grounds that only Roman Catholics we 
Catholics as far as the Military is e 
cerned. (Rev.) ALLEN Brown. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
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pril National Council Meeting 


By EvizABETH McCraAckEN 


' An increase of almost two million dol- 
urs in the national Church budget was 
roposed by the April meeting of the 
ational Council, held at Seabury 
Louse, Grechwich: Conn., April 26th to 
th. The meeting was concerned mainly 
7ith financial matters, though routine 
sports of interest were presented and 
ction taken on various other matters. 


ong the reports, one of special im- 


ortance was that on the Bishop Payne 
Divinity School. Dr. Lewis B. Frank- 
in gave a vivid account of his trip to 
he West Indies, and Bishop Bentley 
poke at length on his visit to Japan, the 


*hilippine Island, and Honolulu. Bishop’ 


raighill of- Anking spoke in executive 
ession. His report will be made public 
t a later time. 


Budget for 1950-52 


| The Presiding Bishop opened the ses- 
ion on the morning of April 27th by 
aying: 

“The major problem before us at this 
meeting is the adoption of the budget to be 
presented to the General Convention. I 
ope that we can go before the Convention 
with an enthusiastic presentation of this 
udget.” 


At the final session, on April 28th, 
hen the budget was considered, the 
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Council Summary 


At its April meeting, the Na- 
tional Council: 
§ Adopted a™budget of $514 mil- 
lion for 1950 which, if accepted by 
General Convention, will require 
an increase of $1.2 million in mis- 
sionary giving (p. 5). 
{| Received a report on closing 
Bishop Payne Divinity School and 
transferring its one remaining stu- 
dent (p. 8). 
| Discussed $140,000 deficit on 
“Great Scenes” and heard report 
on i program’s past and future 
(p. 7 
¥ Received reports indicating that 
the third World Relief drive for a 
million dollars would succeed (p. 


ie 


Presiding Bishop made a_ preliminary 
speech of greater length, saying: 


“T think this budget is plain. Obviously, 
there is no limit to the vision of what we 
should like to do. We must consider what 
can be done, in view of what is needed and 
what people are willing to give. Some 
years ago, we had a budget of $4,000,000. 
This present asking is very modest, when 
you think of the present value of the dollar. 
The spending power of $5,000,000 is little 
more now than the spending power of 
$4,000,000 was a few years ago. 

“T am confident that this is a realistic 
budget. We can raise it, and we can use it 
effectively with the staff we have and such 
addition to the staff as we need. As to 
World Relief, I hope that we can aid the 
East. We have helped Europe, and we still 
shall give that help. But we have a special 
interest in the East and their need is ex- 
treme.” 


Russell E. Dill, Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Council, then distributed copies of 
the budget to be submitted to the Gen- 
eral Convention, for 1950. Mr. Dill ex- 
plained that budgets in the same amount 
would be presented for 1951 and 1952. 
He reminded the members that the Na- 
tional Council is required to submit a 
budget for the triennium. It may be, and 
usually has been, in different amounts 
for each of the three years: this time, 
the amounts are the same. 

The total of the 1950 (and 1951 and 
1952) budget is $5,552,095, as com- 
pared with the sum of $3,650,000 for 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


1949. In almost every item there is an 
increase. For the first time, the Presiding 
Bishop’s Fund for World Relief appears 
in the budget, in the amount of $500,000. 
Every increase or new item is nécessary, 
either because of increased volume of 
work or because of higher costs. The 
Council members studied the copies of 
the budget given to them, and asked 
questions. 

In answer to a question about the in- 
crease in the appropriation for the Over- 
seas Department, Bishop Bentley, vice 
president and director of that depart- 
ment, said: 


It is for 
increased salaries of 
present workers. Some of it is for addi- 
tional work. The appropriation includes 
the extra-continental districts [Panama 
Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, 
Alaska, Honolulu, and the Philippine 
Islands] as well as the districts in the 
Orient.” 


“Tt is about a 25% increase. 
new workers and 


The Presiding Bishop said as to the 
size of the budget: 


“The increase is not so large as it looks. 
Last year, the Church gave over $2,900,000 
for the budget, and besides that, raised 
over $1,400,000 for World Relief. That 
makes a total for 1948 of over $4,300,000.” 


Third-Class Headquarters 


Another problem with a financial 
aspect came in here, namely the Church 


Missions House. Mr. Dill had laid this 
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CHurcH Missions House: “We don’t want Rockfeller Center... 


before the Council at the opening session, 
saying: 


“Tf General Convention adopts this budg- 
et, we shall need 50 new workers at head- 
quarters. There are now 175 in the Church 
Missions House. We can’t put one more 
there. If the budget is not adopted, some- 
thing ought to be done about the Church 
Missions House. It doesn’t represent the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. It is like a 
third-class railroad station. We don’t want 
Rockefeller Center; but we do want a 
clean, decent place to work in. From the 
moment you go in, -the Church Missions 
House is a dismal place. You mount up in 
the elevator, and no matter what floor you 
get off at, there is a run-down appearance. 
We must do something about it: 

“Apart from the way it looks, the place 
is in bad repair. The window frames need 
attention. The plumbing has been there 
for 50 years, and ought to be renewed. 
The ventilation is bad, now that so many 
more people are crowded into a room. 
Painting is needed, For instance, the De- 
partment of Finance needs repainting” 


{ Laughter]. 


The Presiding Bishop asked if that in- 
cluded personnel, and Mr. Dill replied: 
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“White-washing, maybe [More laugh- 


ter]. It is all right to laugh, but this is a . 


serious matter. Even if we don’t put one 
more person in—and we can’t—we must do 
something about it.” 


The Very Rev. James W. F. Carman 
aroused another laugh when he asked: 
“How much can you get for the whole 
joint?” Mr. Dill answered: 


“The property was appraised not long 
ago. The building was placed at $50,000, 
and the land at $150,000. If we stay there, 
we must make absolutely necessary repairs, 
which will cost about $15,000; and they 
will be nothing but makeshifts. There 
would be no more space.” 


The Presiding Bishop inquired: 
“What can we do? If we rent extra 
space, it means that we shall be running 
back and forth.” 

Mr. Dill replied, “I ask you to think 
about it. It isa very serious matter.” 

Evidence that the matter had been 
given careful thought was forthcoming 
when the budget was under discussion at 
the final session, and it was again said 
that, if the General Convention adopted 
the proposed budget, 50 new~ workers 


would be required at headquarters 
was suggested that the Church Missi 
House and the land on which it sta 
be sold. Somewhat vague ideas were 
fered as to buying a building, or renting 
one. It was noted that the budget c 
tains no item on enlarged or new head- 
quarters. A committee was recommended 
to consider adequate housing, to report 
before General Convention. The P 
siding Bishop said the concluding word 


“T don’t think we should have to - 
our needs in the budget. I have a gr 

deal to do with universities. They do not 
follow any such procedure. If a new ie 
ing or money for a special project is needed 
by the medical school of a university, ° 
example, they are very likely to apply to 
some foundation, for a grant. Another 
school in the university will approach 2 
alumnus or other person known to be gen- 
erous. They get large grants and gif 
from a number of sources. What do ¥ 
do? We say: ‘Here is the budget. ° Give 
much a week, in an envelope.’ That is fin 
so far as it goes, of course. But we ne 
to use more imagination. There are mo 
givers than we ever approach.” 


The budget for 1950 (and in the sar 
amount for 1951 and 1952) was th 


unanimously adopted. 


Convention Procedure 


Bishop Peabody of Central New York 
at once started a new discussion by re 
minding the Council that the Genera 
Convention, when the budget i is present 
ed, will immediately refer it to the Joint 
Commitee on Program and Budget. 
went on to say: 


“T should like to enter a plea for putting 
the Joint Committee on Program and 
Budget in close touch with the details of 
this budget. I should like to bring the chair- 
man of that Committee up to date wi 
our needs here.” , 

Mr. Dill called attention to the fact 
that no one knows yet who that chair- 
man will be. The Presiding Bishop added 
that no one knows yet who the lay mem: 
bers are, and cannot know until they 
have been elected.. Bishop Mitchell ot 
Arkansas said that the General Conven- 
tion would not want the National Coun: 
cil to do what Bishop Peabody suggested. 
The General Convention, he declared 
wished that committee to be “free, un- 
trammelled, and unburdened with no in 
formation beyond the items in_ the 
budget.” 

In reply to Bishop Mitchell, Bishop 


Peabody said with emphasis: 


“We have a right to tell anyone we 
choose anything we like. No one can tell 
us not to do it.” 


‘ 


Bishop Haines of Iowa spoke to an- 
other point, saying : 


*“Miy question is: How can we present 
se program of the Church before the 
vint Committee on Program and Budget 
resent their report to General Conven- 
‘on, but after they have started to con- 


‘der it?” 


_ The Presiding Bishop reminded Bish- 
9 Haines that the National Council is 
equired to present its program, which 
' then referred to a number of commit- 
tes. The Program and Budget Com- 
nittee is only one of these, though of 
reat importance. 

E. Townsend Look of New Jersey 
poke next, making a helpful contribu- 
jon to the discussion: 


'“Sometimes the laymen’s part is over- 
yoked, Our great plans can only be car- 
ied out if the laymen understand them. 
4 the heads of the Promotion Department 
md the Committee on, Laymen’s Work 
ould get together and help the clergy to 
now the problem, and thereby be ready to 
selp the laymen to do their part, it would 
ake the solution of the budgetary prob- 
2m and other problems of the National 
ouncil easier.” 


Bishop Mitchell of Arkansas then 
moved that a brochure be prepared, ex- 
jlaining the budget in detail, in order 
hat not only any committees concerned 
put also the whole Church, clergy and 
aity alike, be fully informed of the needs 
and opportunities in all fields of the 
hurch’s work. Mr. Look seconded the 
motion, and it was unanimously carried. 
The brochure will be ready before the 
opening of General Convention, aad will 
be widely distributed. 


residing Bishop’s Fund 


' Another financial report of great in- 
terest was that of the Presiding Bishop’s 
und for World Relief, in relation to 
ne Great Hour. All the reports from 


ioceses are incomplete, as of April 26th.. 


As of that date, $756,367 had been re- 
ported. Some dioceses had not yet sent 
any report. It is believed that the Fund 
will exceed $1,000,000. Efforts are 
Beng made to get reports of pledges and 
cash receipts in to the National Council 
at the earliest possible time. 


Great Scenes from Great Plays 


Mr. Dill, as Treasurer, reported on 
the financial aspects of ‘Great Scenes 
from Great Plays,” submitting the fol- 
lowing figures: ° 


miotaliexpense’ 2 eects. «acts $619,000 
Total cash received ........ 267,000 
Ee slic emeits Wea t.ar saci 352,000 


1949 pledges unpaid 
Not covered by.cash 
Ore pledges tanacl.s- - = peter 0 40,000 


Mr. Dill explained that money would 
be forthcoming also from pledges not 
ppewn; but that no estimate could be 
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Proposed General Church Budget for 1950 


To be Presented by the National Council to General Convention 


Home Department Inc. Army & Navy Div. .. 


American Church Institute for Negroes 


Overseas Department Inc. Extra-Continental .... 


Christian Education 
Christian Social Relations 
Promotion 

Finance 

College Work 

Woman's Auxiliary 
Laymen’s Work z 
General Administration 
Office Equipment and Maintenance 
Staff Insurance 
Other Accounts 
Superintendent's 
Shipping 

Book Store 
Library 


Division 


Additional UTO Appropriations for Women .... 


Interdenominational Agencies 
General Contingent Fund 
Retired Workers—-Pensions 
Com. on Ecclesiastical Relations 
Conference and Training Centers 
Training from UTO 

American Churches in Europe 
Coéperating Agencies 

Staff Salary Bonuses 

Pension Premium Increase 
Social Security—New 

World Relief 


made. If any considerable number of the 
parishes and dioceses that have given 
nothing make a fair proportionate pay- 
ment, Mr. Dill said that the whole defi- 
cit of $140,000 will be cleared up before 
the General Convention, In this connec- 
tion, Mr. Dill said with emphasis: 
“This money must be paid, whether we 
liked ‘Great Scenes from Great Plays’ or 
not. I have a feeling that if the bishops 
get behind it and get down to business, we 
shall get the money. Since the National 


Mr. Ditu: Reported $140,000 deficit 


n “Great Scenes.” 


:-$ 766,279 


1949 1950 

$ 974,279 
181,000 

2,109,859 
341,500 
69,400 
306,925 
102,500 
78,380 
66,255 


Increase 
$ 208,000 
20,000 
420,985 
217,148 
36,500 
115,400 
22,800 
25,000 
10,000 
5,062 
15,500 
20,500 
6,000 
4,600 
17,600 
2,600 
4,400 
3,500 
3,500 
10,000 
25,000 


10,500 


5,000 
2,500 
60,000 
30,000 
500,000 
100,000 


29,376 


100, 000 


$3,650,000 $1,902,095 $5,552,095 


Council voted to have ‘Great Scenes from 
Great Plays,’ it is the responsibility of the 
Council. We have all got to get behind 
this, and get the money we owe, and pay 
it before the General Convention. We 
must pick up this $140,000. It oughtn’t to 
be hard. Money is dribbling in, but we 
must lose no time.” 


Bishop Peabody of Central New York 
made a practical suggestion, saying: 


“My feeling is that we are unlikely to 
get much from dioceses which have already 
contributed. If we get this $140,000, it 
must be from individuals, I am now presi- 
dent of the Second Province; and I shall 
be glad to do what I can through appeals. 
to individuals.” 


The Presiding Bishop asked, ‘““Where 
is the radio program for another year 
left? What is to be done?” 

Robert D. Jordan, Director of the 


Department of Promotion, answered: 


“We have come near a solution in the 
Third Province. Bishop Hart will take it 
up in Pennsylvania. Bishop Dun will do 
the same in the diocese of Washington 
and in the dioceses in the state of Virginia. 
I hope the bishops of the Second Province 
will do it in their dioceses.. I think the 
plan can be worked better on a provincial 
basis than on a general basis. We have a 
perfect right to go to the people who did 
nothing to help. I think the deficit will be 
made up by the time of the General Con- 
vention. Pledges are paid on an annual 
basis. We shall not feel that it is culpable 
if the whole of the 1949 pledges are not 
paid before General Convention. We hope 
they will be, to a great extent.” 


Mr. Jordan displayed a set of three 


v: 


charts, showing the success of “Great 
Scenes from Great Plays.” The 1948- 
1949 series was heard by more than twice 
as many people as any other religious 
broadcast, and by five times as many as 
the average of all national religious 
broadcasts. he program in only 19 
weeks became the 6th most popular radio 
program on the entire Mutual network. 
Mr. Jordan got his figures from the 
Neilsen National Radio Index, the sur- 
vey agency used by all major radio net- 
works. 


Payne Not Reopening 
The Rey. Dr. George A. Wieland, 


Director of the Home Department and 
President of the American Church In- 
stitute for Negroes, reported that the 
three special committees on the Bishop 
Payne Divinity School had met and ar- 
rived at an agreement. [The committees 
were from the board of directors of the 
Bishop Payne Divinity School, the Amer- 
ican Church Institute for Negroes, and 
the National Council.. The agreement 
provided that the school shall not be re- 
opened in September. The one remaining 
student will be given a scholarship in an- 
other seminary. The members of the fac- 
ulty will be given salaries for stated 
times, upon which the three committees 
agreed. The salary of the dean, the Very 
Rev. Dr. Robert A. Goodwin, will be 
continued until he secures another ap- 
pointment and his resignation is accepted. 

Arrangements will be made for the 
disposition of the property of the school 
and for the safeguarding of any endow- 
ments or other funds of the school. Any 
income will be devoted to scholarships 
for Negro theological students. The li- 
brary of the school will be kept else- 
where, for future use, and records will 
be safeguarded. It is planned that one of 
the interested agencies shall make a study 
of theological education for Negroes, this 
study to be on a Churchwide scale, the 
object being to determine a policy for the 
future. 

The Council voted to continue the 
triple committee. 


Department of Christian Education 


Bishop Dun of Washington, Chairman 
of the Department of Christian Educa- 
tion, reported that the Clergy Training 
Program, announced earlier, is well or- 
ganized, saying: 


“Tt is ready on paper. It includes the 
work at the College of Preachers, summer 
conferences, and diocesan work-shops and 
institutes. The general structure of the 
curriculum is taking shape. It will be tried 
out before it is issued.” 


Dr. Theodore Switz, Consultant in 
the Department, spoke at more length, 
saying : 5 
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“Had the urgency not been so great, we 
would have worked out the two courses 
[the Epiphany Course on Family Life and 
the Lenten Course on the Prayer Book] 
in the field. But there was not time. We 
sent out questionnaires, asking those who 
had used the first course to check their 
opinion of it. The majority who used the 
course checked ‘good’ and ‘excellent.’ Some 
checked ‘mediocre.’ We get questionnaires 
to a cross-section of the Church. 


“EXCHANGING IGNORANCE” 


“The clergy are afraid of the discussion 
method, That was why only a fraction of 
the Church used the course on Family 
Life. The reason why they hesitate about 
discussion is that people speak without 
sufficient knowledge, exchanging their ig- 
norance with the ignorance of others who 
speak. The clergy think it better to give 
information. But we think the discussion 
method leads people to see their own needs. 
‘Twice as many used the second course’on 


the Prayer Book. We must issue some- . 


thing on how to teach adults. Two new 
courses will be ready in the autumn and 


winter: one on stewardship, the other on 
the Bible.” 


Bishop Haines of Iowa, Chairman of 
the Children’s Division, said: 


“We felt in the Children’s Division that 
we should stop fooling the children, by 
letting them think that their Lenten Offer- 
ing goes direct to the field they have been 
studying. We must tell them frankly that 
it is used for the whole missionary work of 
the Church. It is not our policy to make a 
‘special’ of this offering.” 


It was voted at a later session to allo- 
cate the unused portion of the Children’s 
Lenten Offering to St. Jame’s Hospital, 
Anking. This hospital is in the field the 
children were studying. 


Laymen’s Work 


The Rev. Arnold N. Lewis, Director 
of the Presiding Bishop’s Committee on 
Laymen’s Work, who represents the 
Church on the Department of Evangel- 
ism of the Federal Council of Churches, 
in his report gave an account of the ex- 
tensive and elaborate interchurch plans 
of the Federal Council for an evangel- 
istic campaign. The plans are so made 
that the several communions may use 
whatever portions best fit their present 
evangelistic work and planning. In this 
connection, Fr. Lewis said: 


“The mission or purpose of the United 
Evangelistic Advance is to achieve the 
following five objectives: (1) A spiritual 
quickening of the ministry and membership 
of the Churches. Christians need today to 
be motivated and empowered for their 
evangelistic responsibility, (2) The reach- 
ing and winning of the vast un-Churched 
multitudes of the nation for Christ and 
His Church through every worthy means 
and method. (3) The careful instruction 
and assimilation of every new member 
who is brought into the membership of the 


Churches. (4) The enlisting of all 
bers who have moved to new commu 

and have failed to identify themselves with 
any local church where they now live. (‘ 
The vital transformation of per: 
through Christ, so that Christian pers 
alities shall be developed in the home 
business, politics, and in every other hu 
relationships in order that these new per- 
sons may in turn produce a more Christian 
society. 

“Specific activities include (1) a e 
munity religious census, (2) united pra 
(3) the observance of World Communic 
Day, (4) church attendance crusade, (5) 
Reformation Day observance, (6) vi 
tion evangelism, (7) high school missi 
(8) simultaneous preaching missions 
local churches, (9) united preaching 
sions, (10) various other kinds of missi 
(11) transfering non-resident Chur 
members to the churches of the co 
munities to which they have moved.”’ 


Armed Forces Division 


The Rev. Dr. Percy G. Hall, Exee 
tive Secretary of the Army and Na 
Division, prefaced his report with a ft 
quest from the Division that its nami 
changed to the Armed Forces Divisio 
because of the addition of the Army 4 
Force as a separate unit of the Ar 
Forces. The request was granted, by t 
amending of the by-laws. Dr. Hall th 
reported that the Episcopal Church sti 
has 60 chaplains in the Armed Force 
36 in the Army, 17 in the Navy, a 
seven in the Veterans’ Administratio 
The Division has endorsed 41 chaplait 
since January 14th of this year. 

Dr. Hall said that the Division had 
just receivéd word from the Army, tell- 
ing about a new procedure ‘olla 
when a new recruit enters a traini 
center: It is a procedure of pastoral care 
by the chaplain, beginning after the issu- 
ance of uniforms, medical examinations, 
aptitude tests, and other oreliminariel 
The chaplain sees a group of 100 men, 
and talks to the group about the necessity 
of maintaining home ties, the place of re 
ligion in their lives, and the importance 
of strength of character and personal im: 
tegrity. Other important matters are pre 
sented. 

After this group session, each soldier 
has a personal interview with the chap- 
lain of his own faith..It is often dis 
covered during such an interview that 4 
man wishes to be prepared for Baptism, 
Confirmation, or, for Church member- 
ship. t , ' 
The same system is now being fol- 
lowed at the Naval Training Schools. 
The purpose of the new procedure is te 
“alert the men to the fact that the chap- 
lains are their best friends.” 


Department of Promotion " 


Bishop McKinstry of Delaware, 
Chairman of the Department of Pro- 
motion, asked Robert D. Jordan, Diree- 


x, ‘to present the new plans for the 
veakers’ Bureau. Mr. Jordan said: 


“The first step is to get speakers who 
‘e qualified to speak on almost every mis- 
pnary area that we have. We are not 
‘ing to stop there. We want qualified 
veakers on practically every other subject 
' importance to Church people—such as 
fe World Council of Churches, the Gen- 
val Convention, and all the subjects in- 
uuded in all our Departments and Divi- 
ons. 

“We have already set up a training 
burse. We can greatly improve the quality 
the speakers we send out. We are seek- 
tg to establish codperation between the 


eatter of Speakers’ Bureaus. We hope to 
sach every area. In small and remote 
‘aces, we plan to have a program done 
artly by records and transcription, and 
artly by a local speaker. In this way, we 
an reach isolated places, hitherto un- 
uched.” 


‘ommittee of Reference 


Bishop Peabody of Central New York, 
Shairman of the Committee of Refer- 
ce, gave the committee report, saying: 


“The Committee of Reference is not 
yell known. Membership in the National 
Council changes so quickly that the history 
f the Committee needs mention. We have 
nade 12 major studies since 1936. These 
nclude Liberia, Honolulu, Negro work, 
south Dakota, Nebraska, four studies of 
ur relations with affliated agencies, name- 
ty the Girls’ Friendly Society, Youth, Epis- 
opal Service for Youth, and the American 
hurch Institute for Negroes. 
“Concerning the value of this work, we 
ould hope that it will be continued. We 
ope that it is not regarded as ‘trouble- 
shooting’ in its purpose. That is a part of 
t; but it is an evaluation work. If we had 
such an agency of the National Council, 
our missionary education would be im- 
mensely strengthened. 


the staff. The National Council is under- 
exposed to the problems that it is called 
upon to solve. My feeling is strongly that 
if there should be study groups connected 
with the departments, they would be 
strengthened in their work and mistakes 
would be prevented. It is a missing element. 
Each department and division needs a 
‘study group. I should like to move that the 
Committee of Reference be strengthened 
in its membership and that thought be 
‘given to the expansion of its functions in 
the field of routine evaluation of mission- 
ary jurisdictions.” 


The motion was seconded and carried. 
Dr. Clark G. Kuebler of Fond du Lac 
then said: “I should like to say a hearty 
‘Amen’ to Bishop Peabody’s proposition.” 

Bishop Mitchell of Arkansas said: “I 
second that motion.” 

The Presiding Bishop had the final 

word, saying: 

 “T want to pay tribute to Bishop Pea- 
body. He has described the work of his 
committee so modestly that his part in it 
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‘ational Council and the provinces, in the » 


“We need a link between the officers and. 


GENERAL 
does not stand out. His work has been, 
and is, invaluable.” 


Student Work 
The Division of College Work has not 


yet been able to find an executive secre- 
tary. The Rey. Thomas Barrett, former 
executive secretary, and now chaplain at 
Kenyon College, continues to help carry 
on the program of the Division. The Na- 
tional Council voted to Fr. Barrett $150 
a month for this work, retroactive to 
January Ist of this year. 

Miss Rita Rainsford was nominated 
Episcopal Church representative at a 


- 


Bisuop Prazsopy: His references are 
good. [See col. 1.] 


United Student Christian Council Work 
Camp in Germany. The appointment in- 
voles no expense to the Council. 


Increase in UTO 


The Woman’s Auxiliary, through the 
Executive Secretary, Mrs. Arthur M. 
Sherman, reported that the figures for 
the United Thank Offering as of April 
27th were $1,433,277.75, as compared 
with $1,136,699.72 as of this same date 
in the previous triennium. This is a gain, 


to date, of $296,578.03. 
Next Council Meeting 


The next meeting of the National 
Council will be in San Francisco, Sep- 
tember 23d and 24th. 


Town and Country 


In-service training for rural clergy has 
been one of the points emphasized by the 
Division of Town and Country since the 
February National Council .Meeting, it 
was reported by the Rey. Clifford L. 
Samuelson, head of the Division. Other 
main points of activity include organiza- 


tion of the Student Rural Field Service 
and rural training program for the sum- 
mer, and completion of the survey of 
the diocese of Georgia. 

Several seminaries have been able to 
strengthen the rural work phases of their 
curricula by consulting with the Diyi- 
sion. 

The budget asking for the next tri- 
ennium included in the advance goal of 
the Home Department is $90,000, an in- 
crease of $20,000 over the present operat- 
ing budget of the Division of Town and 
Country. 


Trip to Orient 


“The Church has an unprecedented 
opportunity in Japan, and help should 
be given to strengthen the theological 
school, and financial aid should be ex- 
tended to Bishops and clergy until the 
people can support them,” according to 
Bishop Bentley, vice-president of Na- 
tional Council and Director of its Over- 
seas Department. The Bishop has just 
returned from the Orient: 

In the Philippines Bishop Bentley vis- 
isted every mission station and many 
outstations, met every member of the 
staff and many Churchpeople. He feels 
that “the Mission in the Philippine Is- 
lands is firmly established, that it shows 
strong and healthy growth, that it is well 
staffed and that it enjoys an especially 
able leadership in its bishop.” : 

Bishop Bentley predicted that it will 
take a generation, perhaps longer, to re- 
build the material and spiritual damage 
done in the Islands by the war. Bishop 
Binsted received approximately $1,600,- 
000 from the Reconstruction and Ad- 
vance Fund, and he hopes to receive 
$500,000 at least from the War Damage 


Commission. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Opening Prayer Poses 
Practical Difficulties 


A proposal submitted to the United 
Nations by the National Council of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew that U.N. 
sessions open with silent prayer, was an- 
swered by an explanation of the practical 
difficulties that would be involved in such 
procedure. 

Senior delegate from the United 
States, Ambassador Austin, to whom the 
request was-sent, said, in a letter to the 
Brotherhood : 

“The introduction of prayer into the ses- 
sions of the United Nations brings up a 
dificult program which has engaged the 


sincere interest of the Ambassador and of 


the Secretariat for a long time. 1 
“Whether or not agreement could be 


secured to open the meetings with a few 
minutes of private or silent prayer, the 
matter is beset with practical difficulties. 


When the chairman opens the meetings the 
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chamber is invariably filled with confusion 
and disorder. The meeting seldom begins 
at the hour announced. Late coming dele- 
gates are moving toward their places, con- 
vetsation and group discussions fill the 
chamber. As a result the opening few 
minutes are usually the most confused and 
noisy of the entire sitting. 

“Prayer is certainly used by members of 
the General Assembly both within the 
meetings and without. Ambassador Austin 
has often said that he has been impressed 
by the number of members who have spo- 
ken of their dependence on God in the 
great difficult endeavor in which they are 
engaged. he Ambassador believes very 
strongly and deeply that nothing short of 
Divine guidance will take them through 
to their great goal.” 


CAUACH PRESS 
Editors Meet 


A wide variety of subjects occupied 
the attention of editors of religious peri- 
odicals at the annual meeting of the As- 
sociated Church Press in Washington, 
D. C., April 20th to 22d. America’s for- 
eign policy, the production of the Satur- 
day Evening Post and other Curtis maga- 
zines, the Washington scene, the separa- 
tion of Church and State as interpreted 
by Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and 
State (commonly known as POAU), 
the coverage of religious news in the sec- 
ular press, home missions, and the ecu- 
menical movement were among the topics 
presented by featured speakers. 

A dozen resolutions for the guidance 
of Congress, interchurch agencies, and 


the public were adopted during the three- 
day meeting. The editors: 

Urged Congress to liberalize the dis- 
placed persons act. 

Pledged support to Church World 
Service and denominational relief efforts. 

Urged each other to support the Unit- 
ed Nations. 

Endorsed federal aid to public pri- 
mary and secondary schools. 

Asked Congress ‘‘to make impossible 
under any circumstances” the granting 
of federal funds to private and parochial 
schools. 

Opposed the appropriation of public 
funds for non-public schools on state and 
local as well as federal levels. 

Endorsed the National Council of 
Christian Churches, the inclusive inter- 
church agency to which the Episcopal 
Church has already pledged adherence. 

Recommended that individual com- 
munions, the National Council of Chris- 
tian Churches, and the Central Commit- 
tee of the World Council of Churches 
each set up adequately staffed public re- 
lations departments. 

Designated October as 
Press Month. 

Requested the trustees of the Nieman 
Foundation at Harvard to make Nieman 
Fellowships available to the religious 
press. 

Deplored recent attacks on the Church- 
man and its editor, Dr. Guy Emery 
Shipler, and recorded their esteem for 
him. 

Endorsed the objectives of POAU. 

Most of the resolutions were adopted 
without dissenting votes. There was a 


Protestant 


Meetinc oF Minos: The Rev. Charles D. Kean and the Rev. Felix L..Cirlot at 
the Interseminary Conference [see p. 30]. 
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lone dissentient on those concerned with 
education and POAU. 

The editors paid a social call on Pres- 
ident Truman at the White House. Pre- 
viously, the Rev. Edward H. Pruden, 
minister of the First Baptist Church of 
Washington, which the President at- 
tends, had told them of the simplicity 
and sincerity of the President’s religious 
outlook. Mr. Pruden said that the Pres- 
ident wanted to be treated as an ordinary — 
man in the pew and would not permit 
any special attention to be paid him. Re- - 
ferring to Mr. Truman’s occasional use _ 
of “picturesque language,” Mr. Pruden— 
said that, while he did not approve of — 
such language, he did not believe that the 
precent occupant of the White House 
used more of it than most previous oc- 
cupants did. Newspapers, he indicated, 
had descended from their earlier practice 
in recording the remarks of public 
officials. 

The President’s sense of humor does 
not desert him in church. On one occa- 
sion he put a bill in the collection plate 
with a note pinned on it: “The deacon 
who counts this one may have it for a 
keepsake if he puts in two others like it.” 
The autographed bill is in the possession 
of the pastor. 


’ 
! 
: 
! 
. 


Criticism oF Wor.tp CouNCIL 


One of the liveliest sessions was that 
on the evening of the 21st when the Rey. 
Harold E. Fey, managing editor of the 
Christian Century, manfully undertook 
his assigned topic of a critical view of 
the World Council of Churches in the 
presence of Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
general secretary of the World Council. 

Declaring that he looked upon the 
Ecumenical Movement as ‘‘God’s blessed 
gift,” Dr. Fey indicated that general 
satisfaction with its character and pur- 
pose must be tempered by dissatisfaction 
in the following particulars: 

(1) The Confession of Faith on 
which the World Council is based—be- 
lief in Jesus Christ as God and Saviour” 
is weak in that it understates Christ’s 
humanity and fails to mention the Father 
and the Holy Spirit. 

(2) The World Council, he said, de- 
parted from the New Testament con- 
cept of one Church composed of local 
churches throughout the-world — it was 
a “Council of denominations.” He ad- 
mitted that this was the fault of divided 
Christendom rather than of the Council 
itself, but criticized the Amsterdam as- 
sembly for not allowing room in its re- 
port for a substantial minority which 
held neither the Catholic nor the tradi- 
tional Protestant view of the Church and 
sought to amend the report by the in- 
sertion of a section on “the gathered 
Church.” In accepting the World Coun- 
cil as a necessary expedient, he said, we 
must accept its “provisional and transi- 
tional character,” and avoid the tempta- 


The Living Church 
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Ah) of looking on it as an adequate ve- 
‘cle for ecumenical Christianity. 

(3) Third, said Dr. Fey, the Council 
'not yet a ‘“‘world” council. It is too 
juch centered in Europe, influenced by 
State Churches.” Though largely fi- 
anced by the United States, it is too 
uch influenced by the Continental 


Christianity springing out of the pres- 
ft situation of Continental Churches. 
erican Churches had a different situ- 
‘tion leading to a different theological 
xpression. Further, he said, the Conti- 
tental Churches were not yet sufficiently 
aware of the dangers of a Church-State 
je-up or of the needs of the younger 
churches. ; 
~ On the practical program of the 
World Council, Dr. Fey declared that 
“ts sights were set far too low.: Its 
‘ducational effort must be broadened to 
clude lay members of the constituent 
Shurches and people outside the Church- 
ts. Radio, television, and other modern 
means of communication should be em- 
—oloyed on a much larger scale. The 
judget was far too small —it should 
de about $10 million a year, 20 times its 
present size. 


g 


“SEMI-INFORMED”’ 
When Dr. Fey had concluded, Dr. 


isser “*t Hooft arose with a troubled 
‘countenance. He did not know, he said, 
vhether to take up his prepared topic, 
“The Task of the World Council of 
Churches,” or to answer the criticisms 
made by Dr. Fey, some of which he char- 
jacterized as ‘‘semi-informed.” He wel- 
icomed the frankness with which Dr. Fey 
‘had spoken, and thought it best to take 
‘up the criticisms in the order in which 
they had been made. 
’ First, as to the doctrinal basis of the 
World Council, he said: ““The assembly 
has opened a door for a more articulate 
statement. The Churches should tell us 
what they want.” He pointed out that 
the existing basis was taken over from 
the platform set forth by the Episcopal 
Church when it sent out its call for a 
' World Conference on Faith and Order. 
A weakening of the basis, he said, “will 
not take place in the foreseeable future.” 
The majority of the member Churches 
would not accept it. But he believed that 
they would welcome a more definite dec- 
laration of faith, and indicated his grati- 
‘fication, mingled with a touch of surprise, 
that the proposal should come from an 
_ American source. 

On Dr. Fey’s second subject, Dr. Vis- 
ser ’t Hooft agreed that the World 
Council is a provisional measure to meet 
an emergency situation. ‘““A denomination 

is that which ought not to be.’”’ He ex- 
cused the assembly from inadequate at- 
tention to the subject of the “gathered 
Church” by saying that’ while ,it} was a 
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neology which, he said, is ‘an expression . 
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subject which ought to be discussed, the 
report which its proponents sought to 
amend was a report on another subject 
—on the points of agreement and dif- 
ference between two other concepts of 
the Church. A future assembly would 
‘unquestionably discuss the subject and 
might assign it the most prominent place 
on the agenda. 

On the supposed Europeanism of the 
World Council, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft ex- 
claimed: “I can only say, ‘For Heaven’s 
sake, my dear brethren, let us become a 
little more ecumenical.’ If there is an 
American experience which’ requires an 
American theology, and a European ex- 
perience for which only a European the- 


Dr. W. A. Visser tr Hoorr: “J don’t 
want a budget of 10 millions.” 


ology, is valid — let’s stop the ecumenical 
movement.” 

He pointed out that in continental 
circles there was an impression that the 
Americans dominated the Council, and 
some thought the Orthodox had too 
much influence. In fact, however, no- 
body dominated the Council. Every point 
of view had a part in developing the 
Council’s pronouncements, and if truth 
had any objective reality, it was true for 
European Protestants and Orthodox, for 
Anglicans, for Americans, Asians, and 
Africans. 

On the influence of State Churches, 
Dr. Visser ’t Hooft said that Dr. Fey 
overestimated the number and influence 
of such Churches. If the charge were 
made against the Dutch Reformed 
Church, to‘which he belonged, it came 
150 years too late. The Church of Eng- 
land was only one of the English reli- 
gious bodies represented at Amsterdam. 
The (Presbyterian) Church of Scotland 
was not in any practical sense a State 


Church. The Protestant Churches of 


France, Italy, and other Southern Eu- 
ropean Countries were the reverse of 
State Churches — they were small mi- 
norities in a society basically hostile to 
them, like the early Church. The only 
true State Churches were those of Scan- 
dinavia. 

On the scope of the World Council’s 
work, he declared that the job of educat- 
ing the laity belongs to the individual 
Churches, not the World Council. “I 
don’t want a budget of 10 millions.” 
Among the Churches belonging to the 
World Council, he pointed out, there 
were some that feared that the World 
Council would be a burden to them; 
some that feared that Geneva (World 
Council headquarters) would become a 
Protestant Vatican. He reminded his 
hearers of a large interdenominational 
effort just after the first World War 
which flopped dismally, and recorded his 
conviction that “It is better to start in 
a small way.” 

He concluded his survey of the criti- 
cism of the World Council with a trib- 
ute to Dr. Fey for his courageously and 
ably undertaking a thankless task, and 
admitted that he himself would be even 
harsher in his criticisms if he undertook 
to say what was wrong with the Council. 

“The World Council,” he said, “is 
like a newly launched ship setting out on 
its maiden voyage. It is an absolutely 
new type of vessel, the only one of its 
kind, manned by inexperienced officers, 
with an untrained crew, who speak dif- 
ferent languages and do not understand 
each other’s language. It is setting out in 
the middle of the night in a raging storm 
and is sailing to an unknown destination 
through an uncharted sea. And there are 
a number of reporters on board.” 


WORKING SESSIONS 


Of interest primarily to the editors, 
but of future value to the readers, were 
discussion sessions on typography and lay- 
out, contents, and circulation. 

Officers elected for two-year terms 
were the Rey. Drs, David D. Baker of 
the Messenger, president ; Harold EF. Fey 
of the Christian Century, vice-president } 
and G. Elson Ruff of the Lutheran, 
secretary-treasurer. Dr. William B. 
Lipphard, of Missions Magazine, retir- 
ing president, was praised for his faith- 
ful and efficient service in a resolution 
adopted with applause. 

On the afternoon of the 21st, many 
of the editors went to a tea at the Polish 
Embassy in Washington arranged by the 
Rey. Guy Emery Shipler, editor of the 
Churchman, where movies of Polish re- 
construction were shown and the editors 
pocketed souvenirs in the form of ciga- 
rette packages and match folders. ‘The 
Ambassador spoke briefly of his country’s 
desire for neighborly relations with other 
lands. 


II 


CHINA 


Church School Situation 
Still Confused 


Scattered reports from Communist ter- 
ritory beyond the Yangtze River indicate 
that while Communist officials may be 
meditating a complete ideological “crack- 
down” on Christian schools, they have 
not yet adopted definite, uniform policies. 

Communist restrictions on church 
schools appear so. far to have been con- 
fined to ordering them to drop civics 
courses teaching Nationalist principles 
and to substitute courses based on Com- 
munist tenets. However, in many cases, 
the lack of textbooks and of teachers has 
made this an empty gesture — for the 
present at least. 

The Communists are also reportedly 
requiring Christian teachers to attend 
one-month indoctrination courses at 
Communist training schools. However, 
so far there have been no reports of pres- 
sure upon the teachers*to get them to 
embrace Communism. 

The present situation appears to par- 
allel that which ‘prevailed when the Na- 
tionalists came into power and ordered 
all mission schools to register with the 
government and accept a standard cur- 
riculum. 

Dr. Howell Lair, secretary of the Na- 
tional Christian Education Association of 


China, disclosed that many Christian 
middle schools are transferring Bible 
classes and other religious activities to 
the church. He said this was a safe- 
guard against Communist indoctrination 
courses which the school might otherwise 
be required to introduce. 

“So far,” Dr. Lair declared, “‘no pres- 
sure has been brought on Christian stu- 
dents to make them accept Communism. 
At one place, a Communist official told 
the school principal to keep religion in 
his school. In another a Communist prop- 
agandist told a Christian teacher, ‘I 
would like to understand the Christian 
teachings too.’ ” [RNs] 


JAPAN 


Resurrection Celebrated 
in Imperial Palace Plaza 


By Paut RuscH 


Echoes of the ‘Alleluia’ in Charles 
Wesley’s famous hymn “Christ the Lord 
is Risen Today,” voiced by several thou- 
sand Allied and Japanese Christians, 
filled the early morning calm over the 


Imperial Palace plaza, Tokyo, Easter- 


Sunday morning, in one of the grandest 
Easter and Christian services ever held 
in Japan. 

The plaza within the moats surround- 
ing the Imperial Palace in the heart of 


Greek Government Honors Bishop Manning 


DECORATION AND INSIGNIA OF GRAND COMMANDER OF THE ORDER oF PHOENIX: 
Conferred on Bishop Manning of New York, retired (left) by the Greek Govern- 
ment. (L.C., April 24]. The Greek Consul General in New York, John Kalergis 
(right), made the presentation at the Bishop's New York residence in the presence 
of Archbishop Athenagoras (center), head of the Greek Archdiocese of North and 
South America. Bishop Manning received the decoration and insignia at the request 
of his Holiness Athenagoras I, Ecumenical Patriarch and Archbishop of Constanti- 
nople, who is the predecessor of the Archbishop Athenagoras shown above. 
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thousands of political demonstrations, 
public gatherings, and Allied reviews. 
Many times since war’s end, it has been 
the gathering spot for demonstrating 
“leftists.” But for the first time in Ja 
pan’s history, this historic plaza with its 
three reviewing stands became the scene 
of a great Christian service to honor the 
resurrection of our Lord. ; 
All Japan seemed to join in the spiri 
of Eastertide. The famed cherry b 
soms were everywhere in full bloo 
Reports from over the nation indica 
that Easter was widely celebrated by 
capacity congregations attending outdoor 
services in all the churches and chapels, 


800 Crowp CHAPEL 
b 


Fully 800 Allied and Japanese wor- 
shipers crowded the two Easter service 
at St. Luke’s Chapel of St. Luke’s Inter-_ 
national Medical Center, presently oc- 
cupied by the 49th General Hospital. 
The congregation included Mrs. Doug- 
las MacArthur and many high officials 
of General Headquarters. 

Col. John C. M. Linsley, recentl 
arrived Episcopal chief of chaplains 
the Far East Air Forces, celebrated the 
late Eucharist and Maj. Edward 
Mize, chaplain of the 49th General Hos- 
pital, preached the Easter sermon. Th 
Rey. Peter S. Takeda, chaplain of S 
Luke’s, assisted in all services. The 
Easter offering was added to the Epise 
pal ring fund being contributed by the 
Allied congregation, which will be pre- 
sented to the Rev. Fr. Kenneth Abbo 
Viall, SSJE, retired American liaison 
representative whose consecration as 
Suffragan Bishop of the diocese of 
Tokyo, was scheduled for April 25th. { 


ENGLAND = 


Bishop of Peterborough Resigns et 


Dr.. C. M. Blagden, the Bishop of 
Peterborough, has tendered his resigna- 
tion. The clergy and laity of his diocese 
agree that the Bishop, who celebrated his 
75th birthday on April 18th, has well 
earned his retirement after serving the 
episcopate for 22 years. He has held his 
see longer than any Church of England 
bishop excepting Dr. Ernest Barnes. 

Dr. Blagden’s successor will be Canon 
Spencer Leeson who will be consecrated 
bishop less than ten years after being or- 
dained to the priesthood. 

The Bishop-designate, before his or- 
dination, was headmaster of Merchant 
Taylors’ School and of Winchester, and 
served as chairman of the Headmaster’s 
Conference. After his ordination he be- 
came rector of St. Mary’s, Southampton, 
and also Rural Dean of Southampton. 
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OU may have heard the old story 
about the Phi Beta Kappa poem 
* said to have been published several 
irs ago in the Atlantic Monthly by a 
uduate of Harvard University. You 
(] remember that the Cambridge poet 
‘ls us how in his poetic frenzy a trance 
‘1 upon him, and a wonderful vision 
eared to him. In the vision a little 
nd of Harvard men, all members of 
ii Beta Kappa, visit the kingdom of 
maven, and inspect the throne, and are 
anted audience before the Almighty. 
he visit ended in the completest satis- 
tion to the visitors — and to the vis- 
ed. In the last great climactic line, the 
ithor summing up the impression made 


i Beta Kappa men, says: ‘““And God 
las pleased with them ; and they were 
eased with Him.” 

So to clear the air with a non nobis, 
ishall state that in spite of the title this 
ill not be a learned article and prob- 
oly, with the failing common to my 
ind, it will turn into a sermon. In his 
alian letters, Milton made clear the 
anction of literary knowledge and at- 
ibutes the fall of Athens to the decline 
f literature and speech. “For let the 
vords of a country be in a part unhand- 
ome and offensive in themselves, in part 
‘ebased by wear, and wrongly uttered, 
d what do they declare but that the 
nhabitants of that country are an in- 
olent, idly-yawning race, with minds 
llready prepared for any amount of ser- 
lility? On the other hand, we have 
ever heard that any empire, any state 
id not flourish in at least a middling 
legree as long as its liking and care for 
ts language lasted.” The Elizabethan 
yeriod was a great age because of the 
anguage of Shakespeare. If our time 
hould prove a great age, it may be be- 
ause of the prose of Churchill. In our 
2wn tradition, what greater period is 
here than the 17th century which pro- 
duced Andrewes and Donne and the re- 
ligious poets — great thought wedded to 
zreat language. One need not be a Phil- 
istine, a purist, an academician or even 
a Phi Beta Kappa to appreciate the role 
of literature in the propagation of the 
‘Gospel where in company with all the 
hand-maids of truth it does honor and 
worship to the Bride of Christ. And this 
Muse of Learning is no sour taskmis- 
tress, but a blithe and cheerful spirit 
who desires the happiness of her votaries. 
Yet do people ask —and they ask it 
even within the walls of the Mother of 
Learning — what is the point and pur- 
pose of the humanities and of liberal 


id received in heaven by the Harvard » 


learning. We condemn ourselves by ask- 
ing the question. There is truth in the 
medieval belief that: 


“there is Knowledge God forbid 
More than man should own.” 


A teacher I know has remarked that 
there are questions that should never be 
asked, not because they cannot be an- 
swered but because he who asks the ques- 
tion shows that he has lost the capacity 
to answer. Othello’s tragedy is sealed 
by his question, “Why did I marry?” 
‘The answer to that question was as plain 
as sunlight to him until he asked it, and 
once he asked it no light on earth was 
bright enough to pierce its mystery. 
When the answer requires faith, the 
question is likely to be fatal, and the 
value of literature — of the humanities 
in general — means a persistent act of 
faith. 

We read Scripture and the Fathers, 
and for some of us it may be great fun 
to take a book apart but we must realize 
that it is most important to take it to 
heart. In literary tradition, it doesn’t 
matter much what the mind takes hold 
of in an essay or a poem if it produces 
no catch in the throat. It is important to 
know about Donne and Andrewes and 
Herbert and Taylor; it is more impor- 
tant to know their experience; and one 
may know much about religion and still 
miss the light of Christ. Well it were 
for us if we saw the great authors of 
our tradition less as classics than as a 
tonic for the spirit — and to be pursued 
with zeal and relish. There is matter 
enough —and more than enough —in 
our own tradition to feed the imagina- 
tion. And as we read and learn, we can 
feel ourselves in the grip of strong, for- 
mative hands which will make some- 
thing of us. 

This craving to be formed is the most 
interesting aspect of adolescence. But it 
is also a want and a desire of people of 
all ages. It is an elemental and univer- 
sal passion. The writings of the Fathers 
for example are not mere classics, but 
teachers, guides, companions and this 
learning can help to satisfy our craving 
for form, our desire to be shaped and in- 
corporated into something important, 
effective, and formidable. ““Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust him,” cries the 
patriarch, the soldier, the average man 


out of the heroic depths of his craving 


for form. This passion acts in great 
measure to explain the power of those 
great books which never go out of print: 
the Bible, the Imitation, Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, Plato. 


The Mother of Learning 


By the Rev. Darwin Kirby, Jr. 


Rector of St. George’s Church, Schenectady, N. Y. 


We look with some disdain on The 
Greatest Story Ever Told, The Robe, 
The Nazarene. We find them “popular,” 
perhaps vulgar and sensational. We de- 
plore the desire of the average man to 
know everything without studying any- 
thing, his inability to consult the pri- 
mary sources of his information, his de- 
pendence upon spoon foods, but the com- 
mon reader rises to the bait because with 
deep elementary passion he craves the 
help of some resolute power to reduce to 
form the futile shapelessness of his reli- 
gious yearnings and chaotic ignorance of 
universal history. 

Among the symbolic sculptures of 
Rodin there is one of singular tenderness 
and poignancy called Man and_ His 
Thought. It shows the naked figure of 
a bearded man whose body below the 
waist is without form and immersed in 
stone. He stands facing the fair body of 
a young child, whose limbs are some- 
what further disengaged from the rock, 
and breathes upon it as Elijah breathed 
upon the widow’s son; as Pygmalion, the 
sculptor, breathed upon the cold marble 
form of Galatea; as God breathed on 
the dust of the Garden — till they came 
alive. That is the whole business of ed- 
ucation and of religious classics. 

All our learning, as my teacher senna 
out, now confronts the revelation that 
man, in his search for knowledge, has 
discovered power — not water power or 
electric power or steam power — but 
the thing itself, and has demonstrated 
that he can use it. Paradoxically, that 
blinding light over Hiroshima showed 
not the glory of knowledge but the lone- 
ly figure of one man — Everyman — 
Anyman — the “Man against the sky,” 
“Like the last god going home unto his 
last desire.” All the knowledge gathered 
in all the centuries since Renaissance 
man stepped out of the Middle Ages had 
shown in one blinding flash that the 
only significant thing on earth is a hu- 
man individual. And we are worried 
now about saving this man from his own 
knowledge. Why is he worth saving? 
Certainly not for the sake of knowledge 
or of truth. For all knowledge and truth 
are meaningless without that man who 
is a being with the capacity to love and 
be loved, to fear and hate and be gay, 
to mourn and to take delight and to 
worship. To him the sun is more than 
warmth and the birdsong more than con- 
ditioned vibrations because he has a lim- 
itless capacity to respond to life and the 
God of Life. 

That capacity it is the business of the 
Church, of our literary tradition, of the 
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humanities to expand and develop into 
a full man. It is true to say about our 
literary tradition as Goethe did of 
Winckelman: ‘“‘One learns nothing from 
him, but one becomes something.” This 
is not a plea for the professional schol- 
ar who, says Mr. Paul Landis, “‘can cite 
the source of every fact and idea which 
he dares to use. He may, and often does, 
display other and more attractive qual- 
ities of mind, but that which sets him 
apart as a professional among educated 
men is the ability to tag every picture, 
locate every line, and cite for every idea 
the source, preferably obscure, from 
which it sprang. There is nothing wrong 
in this and all knowledge is of inesti- 
mable value —inestimable because no 
one can ever guess in what mind what 
detail will find the soil in which it can 
take root and burst into living green. 
No one who has made the acquaintance 
of Socrates would willingly give him up, 
but surely it is a distortion of values to 
hold that it is more important to cite 
Socrates than to ‘know thyself.’ ”’ 

In a large and busy parish one has 
little time for reading and one forgets 
most of what one has read. “But who- 
soever hath not, from him shall be tak- 
en away even that he hath,” but it is 
only when knowledge has become a part 
of one, when it has receded from the 
conscious mind to join the very roots of 
nature, that it can emerge unsummoned 
to enrich and interpret experience. 
“Whatever acts upon you,” wrote Eliza- 
beth Barrett, “becomes you—and what- 
ever you love or hate, whatever charms 
you or is scorned by you, acts on you and 
becomes you.” Only that knowledge 
whch goes too deep to be recalled at 
will is capable of serving without sum- 
mons. It is the virtue of liberal scholar- 
ship, as it is of tradition, that it operates 
constantly and of its own volition, like 
the conscience of the educated mind. 

Dean Swift was not distinguished for 
his confidence in the human mind, yet 
he wrote what is at once the most per- 
fect and most hopeful statement of the 
value of books and the nature of liberal 
knowledge: “If a rational man reads an 
excellent author with just application, 
he will find himself extremely improved, 
and perhaps insensibly led to imitate 
that author’s perfection, although in a 
little time he should not remember one 
word in the book, nor even the subject it 
handled; for books give the same turn 
to our thoughts and way of reasoning 
that good and ill company do to our 
behavior and conversation.” 

It is the function of the humanities 
to create a true catholicity of the mind, 
the universal fellowship of the human 
spirit, which will one day climax the 
unfolding drama of God’s purpose of the 
world — when in the name and power 
of Jesus, the great walls that now sep- 
arate man from his brother will all come 
tumbling down. 
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Book Editor’s Summing Up — 
By the Rev. Carroll E. Simcox 


Book Editor, THz Livinc CyurcH 


severest trials that can beset the 

soul of man. You are called upon 
constantly to resist the irresistible. You 
cannot read all of the alluring books that 
come to your desk: the other reviewers 
deserve a break now and then, and you 
for your part must earn a living. The 
temptation to ignore such obvious facts 
altogether has been peculiarly grim and 
steady these past 12 months, for there 
has been a plethora of fine books in the 
religious field. I have not read them all: 
occasionally I have resisted unto blood! 
But among those I have read there are 
a few that call not only for comment but 
for commendation to all: hence this spe- 
cial article. 

Before going into that, however, this 
may be a good place to say one or two 
things about THe Living CHurcuH’s 
policy, and problems, in reviewing books. 
We get frequent queries as to why we 
review some books, why we don’t review 
some others, and why our reviews often 
appear months after a book has come out. 
Taking the last of these first: we re- 
gret that we cannot review books more 
promptly. But we cannot overcome the 
remorseless limitations of space. A re- 
view of an important book must get in 
line and await its turn: invariably there 
are other reviews of other important 
books ahead of it. The backlog of review 
copy is always massive, and driven by 
despair we go through it several times 
each year and kill the reviews that strike 
us as dispensable. We always do that 
with the uncomfortable feeling that we 
may be killing the literary goose of the 
golden eggs. But the chance must be 
taken. So if a book is not reviewed, or if 
it is reviewed very tardily or very scant- 
ily, of your charity bethink yourself of 
the price a magazine must pay for living 
in the spatial dimension. 

Next: why do we review some books 
at all? Be sure we don’t review every- 
thing that comes our way. Most review 
copies sent to us are rejected. Sometimes 
we review a book which might be of 
value to only some of our readers. (THE 
Livinc CHurRCH is “for all sorts and 
conditions.) We are sorry we must neg- 
lect juvenile books as we do. It is the 
same old problem of space. When we re- 
view a book at all it is because we be- 
lieve and hope that it merits the space. 
But occasionally we review, perhaps at 
some length, a book that we consider‘a 
bad —yes, “subversive” — book. If you 
wonder why we even mention a book 
which in good conscience we must “pan,” 
the answer is this: we distinguish between 


B ‘ever a book editor is one of the 


passed over in silence; the former 
not. When we give a book a good deal « 
space and a solid thumping it is on th 
principle of “Let the reader beware.” 
Thirdly: why do we give some 
important books only a ‘‘brief book not 
We do this with any book that is 
print or a new edition of an establ 
work; or with a book that is essen’ 
a reference book —such as a Bible ¢ 
tionary —rather than a book for 
secutive reading; or with a book 
excellent but of limited appeal. 
These then are a few of our 
They are forced upon us by cir 
stances, as you can see. In the applic 
of them there is still plenty of roo 
boners, and for all such the Book E 
is responsible. Irate letters should be 
dressed to him directly : he deserves 
But remember the Fall before you 
the brickbat: O Adam, quid fecisti2? 
Now we can begin this article. EF 
where in this issue you will find a | 
of books of the past year that stand ¢ 
among the best. I want now to co! 
upon a few in particular which, if th 
are not necessarily the best of the be 
are books I myself have read which ha 
pen to appeal to me especially. These 
good things I would like to share wil 
everybody. 


Our Unuappy Divisions 


First I would mention Angus D 
Prospecting for a United Church. (H 
er and Brothers, $1.50.) This is a li 
book, but it is important and it should 
helpful to every Churchman on whi 
mind and conscience lie our unhappy « 
visions. The task which Bishop Dun u 
dertook in these inaugural lectures of th 
Hoover Lectureship on Christian Unit 
was to provide a sound orientation t 
the ecumenical movement. He does n¢ 
undertake here to provide a formula fe 
reunion. This must be recognized. — 
think it is one of the great merits of tt 
book: it is a wise, honest, and Christia 
job of spadework in mutual understanc 
ing among separated Christians, rathe 
than a blueprint. Bishop Dun describe 
the radical nature of our divisions an 
the essentials of the three major types ¢ 
Churchmanship: the Catholic, the Prot 
estant, and the “Fellowship of the Spirit 
subdivisions. Certainly we can do noth 
ing to remove our divisions until we uf 
derstand the grounds of our divisions 
both our own grounds and those of ou 
separated brethren. % 

One of the valuable features of Bish 
op Dun’s masterful survey of Christen 
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) as it now is lies in his exposition of 
_ the people of each tradition feel 
jit those of the other traditions: he 
you Catholicism as the Protestant 
sit, etc. And he reveals a mastery of 
\too rare gift of seeing ourselves as 
trs see us. But I must offer one criti- 
in this connection. He has failed to 
* one great concern and anxiety in 
minds of Catholics today about Prot- 
mtism today, and I shall put this in 
\first person singular and speak as an 
vidual Catholic Churchman who 
's this thing very strongly: I fear re- 
on with any so-called “liberal” Prot- 
int body on the ground of faith itself. 
hop Dun points out, and rightly, that 
- great Protestant reformers had no 
ent to scrap the historic Christian and 
tholic faith, that they had in fact a 
itive determination to restore and 
p it. The point is gratefully granted 
far as it concerns the great reformers. 
what of their contemporary epigoni, 
» liberal Protestants? I accuse them, 
= simply as an individual but as a 


ir books and I believe I know their 
sition —if you may call it a position 
cher than a vague drift into the abyss 
-a religion that is “morality tinged 
th emotion” and only that. To be spe- 
ic: I cannot see how believing Chris- 
ans, call them Catholic or Protestant or 
Vellowship of the Spirit” or what you 
ill, can have any sacramental commun- 
n or ecclesiastical union with those for 
thom Christ is not risen. This I believe 
'a common Catholic “reaction” to lib- 
‘al Protestantism. I should be glad to 
plify and defend the thesis if anybody 
ssires a full-scale debate. I cannot be- 
eve that the situation among the lib- 
‘al Protestants is improving. They take 
p this or that sort of ‘‘neo-orthodoxy” 
some of them) now and then, perhaps 
4 a momentary spell of quiet despera- 
jon when the hunger of the heart for 
e Faith cannot be assuaged with the 
tuel of “ideals” and “adventurous re- 
gion.” But if Protestantism as a whole 
moving back toward the Faith I should 
ike to.be shown the signs. 

The above beispiel is offered not in a 
ontentious spirit and not as a mere pri- 
vate opinion. Catholics can be humble 
‘ather than proud when they ask Prot- 
stants: What do you still believe? And 
sven if the question is irrelevant or im- 
dudent, Catholics are entitled to an an- 
swer. Perhaps the question of the Incar- 
Nation should precede the question of 
Apostolic Succession on the ecumenical 
agenda. Bishop Dun’s book, through its 
one most grievous omission, moves me to 
present this motion. 


Easter ANTHOLOGY 


The next is Sir Herbert Grierson’s 
‘And The Third Day: A Record of Hope 
and Fulfilment. (Macmillan, $3.50.) 
_ is an anthology of the great litera- 
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ttholic, of scrapping the Faith. I read 


ture of immortality and life eternal. Sir 
Herbert’s prefatory essay is modestly 
brief, but sane and intelligently devout. 
The pictures, chosen by John Rothen- 
stein, are reproductions of great paintings 
of Christ and contribute greatly to the 
beauty and inspiration of the book. As 
for the selections themselves: the range 
is amazing. Plato is here, and Robert 
Bridges; Cynewulf and Marcel Proust; 
Julia of Norwich and Lord Byron. All 
of the great Bible passages touching upon 
immortality are included. If you shy away 
from anthologies, let me reassure you: 
this one is different. Not only can it be 
read continuously, but I dare say that it 
will by anybody who picks it up. This 
is simply a glorious book. If you are one 
of us who must look at the price on the 
jacket, behold and. rejoice! You will 
never get more for your book money 
than this. 


PRAYER 


For years we have needed a book on 
prayer written by somebody who believes 
unreservedly in the kind of prayer our 
Lord enjoins. We have such a book now 
in Charles F. Whiston’s Teach Us To 
Pray. (The Pilgrim Press, $2.50.) Dr. 
Whiston teaches in the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific. Happy is the case 
of the students who may sit at the feet 
of one who is clearly a master of Chris- 
tian prayer. Dr. Whiston believes that 
the “problems” of prayer are solved by 
true Christian praying, and he under- 
takes to teach Christians how to pray. 
He keeps recalling to us constantly the 
nature of God as we know Him in 
Christ. He insists upon putting prayer 
on a solid theological basis. To that ex- 
tent his treatment is theoretical. But he 
tells you what to do and how to do it, 
in a wonderfully practical way: how to 
adore, how to give yourself to God, how 
to intercede, how to read devotionally, 
how to meditate. This book may be 
placed in anybody’s hands with the sure 
knowledge that it will do some good. 

While on the subject of prayer I am 
moved to mention Verney Johnstone’s 
little gem, Learning to Pray with the 
Church. (Longmans, Green. $1.) This 
is a fitting companion to Whiston’s book 
for the Churchman who desires to relate 
his personal life of devotion to the cor- 
porate devotion of the Church. 


History 


Among the prophets of our day is the 
great historian Arnold Toynbee. His 
Civilization On Trial (Oxford Press) 
provides a kind of Christian key to the 
meaning of those forces which make his- 
tory. Toynbee writes as an_ historian 
rather than as a theologian, and therein 
lies the integrity and merit of his work. 
He is under fire from his secularist col- 
leagues who rail against any historian 
who seeks meaning in history and is not 
content merely to amass data. If you 


have read hostile reviews of his work in 
the literary trade journals, bear this in 
mind: his critics generally are not calling 
into question his historical knowledge or 
competence, but rather his right as an 
historian to interpret the data of history. 
To the Christian any such objection is 
intrinsically nonsensical. We regard his- 
tory as “God’s roaring loom.”” We may 
learn from Toynbee how we may read 
the signs of the times. 

I recommend this book rather than his 
better known Study of History because 
it is much more readable. The chapters 
are on various subjects and aspects of 
history, and may be read each one in- 
dependently. Everybody who has Russia 
on his mind today needs to ponder the 
chapter on “Russia’s Byzantine Herit- 
age.’ The concluding chapter, “The 


. Meaning of History for the Soul,” is a 


tremendous sermon. 


THE CHURCH 


Finally I would mention among the 
most memorable books of the year, 
J. W. C. Wand’s The Church: Its Na- 
ture, Structure, and Function. (More- 
house-Gorham. $2.15.) Bishop Wand is 
one of those very rare mortals who can 
be both scholarly and ‘“‘popular” in his 
deliverances. The Churchman should 
read this book along with Bishop Dun’s 
work discussed above. Bishop Dun dis- 
cusses Anglicanism only in its reference 
to Christendom as a whole — which is 
meet and proper for his purposes. Bishop 
Wand expounds in full the Catholic doc- 
trine of the Church in its classical An- 
glican form. No doubt there are those 
who will protest that Bishop Wand 
speaks only for himself and for those An- 
glicans who happen to share his views. 
But if that be true of him it is true of 
any Anglican who speaks of the Church. 
If there is no official doctrine of the 
Church among us, there is certainly a 
fixed and positive tradition that regulates 
the Church’s life and work. It is this 
tradition that Bishop Wand expounds 
so ably and attractively. The difficult 
and controversial questions of the orig- 
ins of the Church, the “notes” of the 
Church, succession and continuity, the 
ministry and the sacraments are all not 
only faced but given positive answers. 
Bishop Wand has an unusually keen 
awareness of the dynamic life of the 
Church as the Spirit-filled Body of 
Christ. He believes that we were never 
in a better position than we are today 
to support the assertion of the Prayer 
Book ordinal that the three-fold order 
of the ministry has been in the Church 
from the earliest times. Anglicans who 
assume too easily that the historic doc- 
trine of Apostolic Succession is actually 
unhistoric need this book. But indeed we 
all need it. 

In your reading during the summer 
months, any or all of these five recent 
books will be rewarding and refreshing. 
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HE Livinc CHuRCH has long been calling upon 
the National Council to adopt a course of 
missionary leadership—to present a budget giv- 

ing a realistic picture of the opportunities before the 

Episcopal Church, and then to let the Church itself 

judge whether it is capable of meeting those oppor- 

tunities. 

In the proposed budget for 1950 adopted by the 
April meeting of the Council just such a program is 
presented. The Council tells us that we ought to be 
doing 25% more than .we are in Domestic and 
Overseas Missions; twice as much as we are now in 
Christian Education and Christian Social Relations. 
It tells us that our responsibilities in World Relief are 
about half of what they were in the past three years. 
but that they ought to be considered as a regular sec- 
tion of the Church’s program to the tune of $500,000. 

The initial reaction of the bishops, clergy, and 
vestries to the proposed increases will undoubtedly 
be a shrinking one. There are so many needs of 
parish and diocese which have traditionally been con- 
sidered first. The increase of $1,902,095 appears to 
be “out of this world.” Even when reduced by the 
amount that has been given directly to non-budget 
World Relief, the net increase of approximately 
$1,200,000 appears to be a crushing burden. And yet, 
it is less than two cents a week per communicant. In 
any parish where half the communicants are pledgers, 
an increase of 5 cents per pledge would do the job 
if the entire amount of the increase were allowed to 
get past the hands of the vestry and the diocesan 
missionary authorities. 

Some trepidation was expressed by the National 
Council meeting as to what the Joint Committee on 
Program and Budget might do to the Council's ask- 
ings. If the experience of recent years is any indica- 
tion, there need be no fear that the Committee will 
reduce them. In fact, it has generally increased them. 
The place where trouble may be expected is not in the 
Committee nor in the Convention, but in the local 
parish and diocese. 

A real leap forward in missionary giving must be 
part and parcel of an increase in giving for parochial 
and diocesan purposes. This problem—the initiation 
of an overall forward movement in Church support— 
will be the most important problem of the 1949 Gen- 
eral Convention. 

The Council is to be congratulated for its cour- 
ageous leadership at the April meeting. There is an 
increase in almost every item, and four new items are 
included. The total, $5,552,095, exceeds the 1949 
Budget by $1,902,095. Yet, as the Presiding Bishop 
said, the Budget is realistic. It provides only for what 
must be done, not for meeting all the many great 
opportunities confronting the Church. There is no 
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were available. 

An entire session was set aside for the preseaa 
tion and discussion of the proposed Budget. It w 
significant that the debate did not turn upon the 
figures, though some questions were asked, merel 
with a view:to information. The National Council 
discussed two questions. The first was ways and mea 
of bringing the needs of the Church to the people 
the Church in larger numbers and in a more com 
pelling manner. The vote to prepare and issue a 
brochure seems to us to be only a step in the right 
direction, though, we hasten to add, an excellent step. 
The needs of the Church can be met only by the self 
sacrifices of the people of the Church. Only a de 
ened sense of stewardship will result in such se 
sacrifices. Information is essential, but inspiration ig 
equally required. And somehow—if only by a miraci 
lous response to prayer—God must turn hearts of 
rectors and vestries. 


"Te financial problem connected with “Great 
Scenes from Great Plays,’” while not in the Bu 
et, is still the concern of the National Council, wh 
authorized the radio program. Known pledges y 
reduce the deficit to $140,000. It is expected tha 
money from unknown pledges will come in, w 
money from parishes and dioceses that have not y 
contributed. But, as Mr. Dill, the treasurer, said, no 
estimate can be made of it: It may be $100, or it mig 
possibly be $10,000. There will be a substantia 
amount to be raised by special appeals to individual 
in order to pay this bill. It must be paid, and it i 
vitally important that it be paid before the meeting 0 
the General Convention. The success of the program, 
as a program, Is certain; and it is planned to continue 
it, if money is forthcoming. The difficulty about 
“Great Scenes” is that, while it was a real success as 
entertainment, it was not a success as evangelism. 

Even if the deficit on ‘Great Scenes” is met before 
General Convention there must be careful and thor- 
ough rethinking before the Church is asked again te 
enter upon any such expensive radio program. In many 
parts of the country it did little or no good and we 
have yet to learn of.any area in which it yielded en 
tirely satisfactory results in missionary evangelism. 
Moreover, any promotional project must be include¢ 
with missions, religious education, and’ other work 
of the National Council in a unified program and 
budget. The dioceses and parishes will not take kindly 
to a continued appeal for an extra percentage for radic 
or other special projects, and it is not a good way 
to finance the normal work of the Church. 

The Council sat up in amazement when Mr. Dill 
described in plain terms the condition of the Church 
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‘issions House and the eect: of putting even 
e more person in it, let alone the 50 additional 
orkers which the increased Budget, if passed by the 
sneral Convention, will require. The suggestion that 
¢ building and the land on which it stands be sold 
artled everyone, but most particularly those who 
ive known the Church Missions House for many 
ars and are accustomed to it. Some members of the 
puncil go back so far that they are fond of the 
iilding, liking its time-worn rooms better than any 
lining new office building. 

| The two serious facts of the case are, however, 
fst that there is no longer space in the Church Mis- 
ons House for the work which must be done there; 
ad second, the building is in need of extensive re- 
irs. porcine must be done. No one knew what. 
Je hope that the committee recommended to bring 
: practical suggestions before General Convention 
1ay find a good solution of the problem. No matter 
hat is done, the old building will be missed by the 
ople of the Church, young and not so young. For the 
Ider people, it has associations, especially with Bish- 
p Lloyd and Miss Julia C. Emery; for the younger 
nes, it is already the place where their activities are 
irganized—those ‘‘youth works” in which the young 
seople are taking such delight and doing such fine 
: ork. 2 

The Bishop Payne Divinity School question is 
ettled, for the time being. The committee made 
ip of members from the Board of Trustees of the 


Find out by using this Check-Up 2. 
Chart. Allow yourself 10 points for 
each question. If you only come to 
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How Good a Churchman Are You? 


Prepared and Used at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Do you receive the Holy Com- 
munion with regularity? fe 


School, members of the National Council, and mem- 
bers of the American Church Institute (oe Negroes, 
voted at their recent meeting not to open the School 
in September. The one remaining student will be given 
a scholarship in another theological seminary. It need 
not be said that every interest of the dean and faculty 
of the School is safeguarded; the property of the 
School, both real estate and funds, carefully pro- 
tected; and the library saved for possible future use. 
The whole problem of theological education, and 
other education, for Negroes will be intensively 
studied. We hope that a genuine solution may be 
found. It can be found, we think, only through the 
united efforts of Negroes and White people. No one 
group can do it. 

It was significant that all the Departments and 
Divisions of the Council reported progress. As at the 
February meeting, the lay members of the Council 
took part in the deliberations. The whole of the 
Council agreed with the statement of Mr. E. Town- 
send Look that the Council’s “great plans can only 
be carried out if the laymen understand them.” More 
and more do the clergy appreciate this fact, and seek 
to aid the laity in knowing what the Church would 
have them to. May they have grace and power faith- 
fully to fulfill the same! Nevertheless, we repeat, 
the real bottleneck is the parish clergy and their 
vestries. God grant that they may capture the vision 
that the National Council has dared to set before 
them. 


8. Do you read some Church paper 
that you may keep informed as a 
Church member? (5 points) Do 


Church every other Sunday allow 
yourself five points; if you only read 
your Bible 5 weeks out of 52, give 
yourself one point. When you finish, 
add up your total and you will see 
how good a Churchman you are. This 
Chart will show you where you are 
failing. Then get busy and work to 
improve your weak spots. Our Parish 
wants every member to be a Good 
Churchman. 


1. Do you come to God’s House at 
least once every Sunday? Only 
unavoidable necessity (like sick- 
ness) is sufficient reason for keep- 
ing away, and then you should 
have your own services from your 
Bible and Prayer Book. When 
you have guests bring them to 
Church too, or arrange for them 
to attend their own. eal 
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. Do you pray to God each morn- 


ing and night? 


. Do you read your Bible at least 


once a week, and think over what 
you read, and then try to apply 
it in your daily life? 


. Do you contribute regularly to 


the best of your ability? Oo 


. Do you make a self-examination 


(of your thoughts, words, and 
deeds) at least once a year and 
then confess your sins (errors, 
mistakes and omissions) to God 
and receive His absolution (for- 
giveness) either in a Church sery- 
ice or privately? 


. Do you read at least one religious 


book a year (in addition to your 


Bible) ? 


9. 


10. 


you ask God to bless your meals? 
(5 points) (example: “Bless, O 
Lord, these Thy gifts to our use 
and us to Thy service, for Christ’s 
sake. Amen.”’) 


Are you a missionary? Do you 
invite your friends and neighbors 
to come to Church with you, and 
speak well of your Church to 
others? 


Are you loyal to God, His 
Church, and your Parish in all 
things at all times? Do you try 
consciously every day to put your 
Christian beliefs into action to- 
ward others? oO 


TOTAL 


Keep this Chart for Future 
Check-ups. 


The Rev. CARROLL E. SIMCOX, Editor 


Amsterdam Papers 
By the Rev. W. Norman Pittenger 


HE papers prepared in connection 

with last summer’s Amsterdam As- 

sembly of the World Council of 
Churches have been collected, and pub- 
lished by Harper’s. The book is titled 
Man’s Disorder and God’s Design. The 
875 pages, which really comprise four 
volumes bound into one, also contain such 
material as the statement of the Council 
on the Church’s nature and task. 

It is a massive work, representing the 
efforts of many of the best known non- 
Roman theologians of our day; obviously 
it should be read by all who wish to be 
informed either on the work of the Am- 
stermdam Assembly or’ of the present 
state of theological discussion on the 
subject of the Christian message and our 
world-crisis. 

The material in the book is not to be 
compared, either in depth or range, with 
the essays collected in the famous Oxford 
Conference volumes. In the reviewer’s 
opinion, there is nothing like the careful 


arrangement of theme, development of 


subject, presentation in full scope of vary- 
ing points of view, which marked those 
volumes. On the other hand, it must be 
said that the Amsterdam Book gives a 
quick survey, with some particularly 
stimulating essays as well as some that 
seem, at best, desultory or disappointing. 

It is Obvints that in a brief review- 
article it is impossible to do justice to the 
nearly nine hundred pages, the dozens 
of contributors, the score of topics under 
treatment. Hence it will be convenient 
to single out certain sections that appear 
particularly interesting. 

The reader will of course wish to turn 
at once to the papers by John Foster 
Dulles and Joseph Hromadka, to read 
for himself the material which provoked 
such discussion at Amsterdam, as to the 
merits of capitalism and communism. Hé 
will find that Dulles is much more to 
the left than he might have thought, 
Hromadka more to the right. The Czech 
theologian may be too gullible in this 
attitude towards the present government 
of his country, but there have been few 
more penetrating and disturbing analyses 
of our contemporary cultural collapse 
than may be found in the first ten pages 
of his essay. And his insistence on a solu- 
tion which is fundamentally religious, 
rather than political or economic, will 
commend itself to us, even while we have 
a distaste for the Czech way of making 
a religio-political adjustment. 
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In the reviewer’s opinion, two of the 
finest essays are those of J. H. Oldham, 
on the technical aspects of our modern 
culture, and Reinhold Niebuhr, in an 
analysis of ‘‘our present disorder.” Nie- 
buhr’s line of approach is well known to 
us in America; Oldham paints, skillfully 
and brilliantly, the situation in which 
our adyancing ‘“‘gadgeteering” methods 
are destroying personality and human 
vitality. The mechanization of life, found 
at almost every point in our experience, 
presents one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, challenge to contemporary 
thinkers; Christians, he rightly insists, 
must wrestle with this problem very 
earnestly, resisting the attempt to deny 
it or the opposite desire to run away from 
it into some ethereal region of “ideals.” 

The first series of articles, concerned 
with the Church itself, is interesting but 
not entirely satisfactory. Dr. Florowsky, 
now of New York City, gives a fascinat- 
ing sketch of Eastern Orthodoxy’s idea 
of the Church; Archbishop Gregg writes 
a somewhat schematic but not very 
imaginative outline of what might be 
called a moderately “high” Anglican 
view of the Church; Gustav Aulen of 
Sweden and Clarence Craig of America 
discuss the New Testament picture, com- 
ing to what appear to be rather contra- 
dictory conclusions; Karl Barth, in 
prophetic vein, seems to argue that the 
Spirit makes the Church and that is all 
that can be said! This is a very assorted 
company, with very assorted ideas. It is 
too bad that somehow they were not in- 
tegrated, or at least that a paper was not 
written which tried to make such re- 
conciliation as is possible. As it is, they 
seem to be going off in all directions at 
once—but perhaps this is good, since it 
does in fact indicate that the World 
Council is, at the moment, a gathering 
of those who are seeking common under- 
standing and agreement rather than of 
those who claim, inaccurately, already to 
have arrived there. 

A little section of “axioms,” or assump- 
tions accepted by modern men, deserves 
special attention. In four or five pages, 
Emil Brunner and others have put down, 
succinctly and clearly, the working ideas 
of contemporary western man; here we 
see what in fact does govern the life, 
thought, activity of most of our contem- 
poraries, not in Europe alone, but.in Eng- 
land and in America. Need it be said that 
they are at the poles from Christian as- 


) 


Fr. PITTENGER: Amsterdam did not 
overcome man’s disorder. + 


sumptions, even if often there is a tenu- 
ous connection between them and 
basic Christian ideas about human 
and destiny? 

In conclusion, we would repeat tha 
this book ought to be read by all 
clergy, for their better information, an 
for deeper understanding not only of t 
World Council but of the actual st: 
of theological thinking on Church-Work 
problems. Robert Bilheimer and th 
who assisted him in editing the book hay 
done a splendid job and deserve o 
thanks. Not least should this be given 
them because we have now in convenient 
form all the findings, commission report: 
and official statements from Amsterdan 
which have already been widely reporte 
and discussed but are here collected in a 
usable volume. ; 


REVIEWS 
Anglican Anthology ; 


THe TrrumpH oF Gop. Edited b 
Max Warren. Longmans, Green and 


Co. Pp. 364. 1948. i 


We in the United States are quick to 
point out what we consider to be weak- 
nesses in the Mother Church, but there 
is one field in which we ee little to 
criticize and that is scholarship. This 
series of essays issued under the editor- 
ship of Max Warren, General Secre= 
tary, Church Missionary Society, is of 
the same high quality that one expects 
in all the published works of Church 
Missionary Society and S.P.C.K. The 
needs which the essayists see are that 
the gospel be clearly understood by the 
modern man, that a better trained min- 
istry be developed, and that a theologi- 
cally equipped laity be raised. These are 
not new; but the essays themselves make 
a lucid and discerning contribution t 
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rd the easing of the first need, and if 
+ circle of readers is wide enough, will 
of assistance to the latter two needs. 
James G. ParKeErR. 


Cure for Sick Education 


Risis In Epucation: 4 Challenge to 
(American Complacency. By Bernard 


iIddings Bell. Whittlesey House. $3. 


‘The term “crisis” has been so fre- 
nently called forth by our time that one 
fay wonder whether it still carries the 
inse of urgency; as Macbeth was supp’d 
ill with horrors, so are we supp’d full 
ith crises. But this fact unhappily de- 
facts nothing from their reality, and it 
tay be useful to recall that the word 
wnifies a condition in which decisive 
qange impends. For this reason Dr. 
ell’s title is properly descriptive. The 
ecisive change has already shown its 
iutlines, and any thoughtful man who 
ives attention to the future of education 
1 this country must find himself revolv- 
ng the question “What shall we do to 
e saved ?” 
Crisis in. Education is a diagnosis of 
e situation and an answer to the ques- 
jon. To realize that it cuts through the 
nderbrush and goes at once to funda- 
naental questions one need only reflect a 
noment upon its basic contention. This 
s that our fatal mistake in education 
was to create a cleavage between reli- 
sion and secular learning. The mistake 
was fatal because in the deepest sense 
‘eligion is the sanction of all learning. 
For hundreds of years that truth was 
ecognized by making moral philosophy 
he central concern of education. The 
usurpation of its place by other studies 
mirrors the exaltation of means over 
ends, that fount and origin of our dis- 
orders, in its most general aspect. 
The serious dilemmas facing us today 
are consequences of that displacement, 
and perhaps the gravest of them is the 
passing of educational superintendence 
into the hands of the Common Man. 
s Dr. Bell puts it, politically we are 
where we are, and the plain fact is that 
lessentially uneducated men are now the 
ultimate shapers of educational policy. 
What this portends may be inferred by 
looking at the political unrealism of the 
‘contemporary ‘masses. 
“We have had Hitler’s hullabaloo and 
*Mussolini’s and Stalin’s, all applauded 
by the credulous common people. Nearer 
home, we have had the Atlantic Charter 
and the United Nations cum veto. Nei- 
ther of these devices, designed to quiet 
the idealistic crowds while their authors 
went in for power politics, would have 
‘fooled the ruling classes of former days 
for a moment.” 
_ The question is then, how can the 
“masses who are unable to detect. these 
i patent hoaxes be depended on to tell the 
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good from the bad in the more difficult 
field of education? There is perhaps a 
latent idealism in the crowd, but the 
crowd is not a good analyst. 

The deficiency of the masses is that 
they have never pondered, and in their 
present condition they seem incapable of 
pondering, what education is for. They 
think that education promotes happiness, 
without reflecting that with wisdom 
comes a measure of sorrow. They think 
that education is a means of getting 
ahead, without knowing that the sensitive 
and imaginative person may be by these 
very qualities incapacitated for the in- 
dustrial world. They think that educa- 
tion is personality development, without 
realizing that the educated man is often 
a gadfly to his community. 


STATE-DENATURED EDUCATION 


In general, they have mistaken the 
standard of living for a way of life, and 
here is where the state finds its means 
of ingress. For if education is but a train- 
ing for the secular life, it is one of the 
things belonging to Caesar, and why 
should not the state take it over? To men 
who believe in the objective reality of 
goodness and truth, nothing could be 
more alarming than this tendency, for 
the interest of the state in education is 
simple and brutal. It wants an education 
state-controlled and “‘state-denatured.” 

If it should secure a monopoly, educa- 
tion would be made into an unholy 
partner of statism and its inevitable con- 
sequence, war. The prophecy is stern, 
but who can gainsay it? Dr. Bell thinks 
that a firm organization of the million or 
more teachers in this country, willing 
and ready to fight, might succeed in de- 
feating the encroachment of statism upon 
education. But he is properly skeptical 
about the fighting qualities of peda- 
gogues. 

It is enough to say of Dr. Bell’s pro- 
gram of reformation that it looks toward 
remoying the evils which he pointedly 
describes. ‘“We might well have a mora- 
torium on discussion of methods and 
organization of education until we come 
to some decision about the moral ends 
of education.” Only those who have had 
contact with the frivolities that pass for 
educational theory can appreciate what a 
fluttering in the dovecotes that would 
occasion. 

- The number of people today who are 
interested in telling the truth about ed- 
ucation is very small. he great majority 
of those who speak of it are its paid pro- 
moters, or uncritical admirers of its mod- 
ern facade, or politicians, to whom being 
on the side of education is being on the 
side of a.good thing. It is the merit of 
this book that it tells the truth without 
fear or favor. As the author says, we 
have to plan on the assumption that the 
human race is not going entirely mad. 
If the race retains enough sanity to heed 


Time To 
Spare 


DOUGLAS V. STEERE 


e A book on spiritual retreats, giy- 
ing their purpose and showing 
how they are conducted; with a 
section containing talks, read- 
ings and prayers for use on a 
week-end retreat or for private 
devotions. 


e Here are, in a sense, three books 
in one: first an account of the 
new ways being tried today to 
replenish spiritual reservoirs, 
then a section which discusses 
thoroughly the practical means 
of putting the spiritual retreat 
into operation, and finally a com- 
plete series of talks and readings 
for the retreat. Quite apart from 
the “retreat idea,” the final por- 
tion may stand alone as readable 
and helpful spiritual instruction 
of a high order. $2.00 


The 
Common 


V entures 


Of Life 


ELTON TRUEBLOOD 


e “This is pre-eminently a book 
for lay people. It finds them 
where they really live. It gives 
them both a truly Christian 
philosophy of life and sound 
counsel for putting it into prac- 
tice.” — Religious Book Club 
“He deals with the great themes, 
Marriage, Birth, Death, and he 
makes us realize that religion 
has to do with the ultimate and 
unchanging things which still 
confront us, however ‘modern’ 
or ‘emancipated’ or ‘sophisticated’ 
we may deem ourselves to be.” 
—The Witness $1.00 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 EAST 33rd STREET, 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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A Study of Modern 
Cults and Minority 
Religious Groups 
in America 


THESE 
ALSO 
BELIEVE 


Charles §. Braden 


This is a serious, objective, 
yet sympathetic study of thir- 
teen minority religious 
groups, all either born or hav- 
ing their major development 
on American soil. Dr. Braden 
has sought, wherever possi- 
ble, to make personal contact 
with the founders or contem- 
porary leaders and thus to se- 


cure at first hand, or through 
a study of their published 
writings, what they believe 
and practice. The study of 
their thought is systematic, 
coverings the beliefs about 
God, Jesus, Sin, Salvation, 
the Bible, Heaven, Hell, the 
Church, for example. A ma- 
jor inquiry concerns the mor- 
al teachings and their prac- 
tical outcomes in individual 
and social life. Some of the 
groups considered are Father 
Divine’s Peace Mission, New 
Thought, Jehovah’s Witness- 
es, the Oxford Group Move- 
ment, and Mormonism. A 
brief dictionary of other mi- 
nority groups appears at the 
end of the book, as well as 
ample bibliographies. $6.00. 


at all bookstores 


Macmillan 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


speakers of his kind, we shall not have 


.to sit back and witness the passage from 


crisis to collapse. 
RicHAarp M. WEAVER. 


The Rise of Rome 


AMERICAN FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC 
Power. By Paul Blanshard. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1949. Pp. 350. $3.50. 


This book will stab wide awake any 
non-Roman American who views with 
complaisance the rising power of Rome. 
It is an analysis of the politics and pol- 
icies rather than the theology of the 
Roman Church: an exposé. Any such in- 
vestigation has its inevitable limitations. 
Mr. Blanshard is the prosecuting attor- 
ney, not the impartial analyst. (This is 
not to call into question his veracity as a 
reporter but only the freedom from bias 
which he implicitly claims.) Clearly, he 
has no king or pope but Demos. Mil- 
lions of Americans, perhaps a majority, 
are his co-religionists; and so in warning 


his countrymen whose religion is de- — 


mocracy of the menace of an admittedly 
undemocratic and alien religious imperi- 
um in imperio he is playing the modern 
Paul Revere. 

Rome has designs against our democ- 
racy. This we all need to know, and Mr. 
Blanshard implements his charge with 
solid facts. To him the Roman hierarchy 
in this country is a Catilinian band of 
conspirators. From the purely demo- 
cratic-secular point of view he is right. 
Perhaps from any purely American and 
Constitutional point of view he is right. 
But we Christians who are not of Rome 
must take a somewhat different position. 
To us, as to Rome, democracy as a reli- 
gion is paganism, and America is a pagan 
land. Our country needs to be evangel- 
ized, and if it is not to receive the Gospel 
from Rome it must receive it from us. 
Our proper reaction to the fact of Rome’s 
growing power ought to be one not so 
much of indignation as of concern for our 
own missionary enterprise. If Rome is 
out-doing us, where is our weakness and 
what can we do about it? C.E-S. 


A Scholarly Bishop 


THe FourtH Gosprt As History. 
By A. C. Headlam, late Bishop of 
Gloucester. With a Biographical Es- 
say by Agnes Headlam-Morley. New 
York: Macmillans, 1949. Pp. 106. 
$2.25. 


The book is in three sections. The 
first is a biographical sketch of Bishop 
Headlam by his niece that shows an aus- 
tere and learned priest whose experience 
included youthful travels in the Holy 
Land with Sir William Ramsay, fifty 
years of association with the Monks of 
Mt. Athos, a grasp of technical scholar- 
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ship that makes the Commentary 
mans he did with Sanday in 1895 a 
ard work of reference, and a growin 
terest in the ecumenical movement 
particular with the Lutherans of Sc 
navia and the Old Catholics of Hol 
—that kept him active through h 
years. Bishop Headlam belongs to t 
“old school’? of our Bishops. His croy 
ing rebuke to a troublesome brot 
bishop was not to proclaim him as 
heretic but to exclaim: ‘“‘He had no 
the instincts of scholarship to kee 
better self alive’’! 

The other two sections of the 
are a long essay on St. John’s Gospe 
a short one on St. Mark. These studie 
should not be dismissed as the writing 
of a very-old man. Bishop Headlam : 
tained a capacity for sober scholarsh 
and an ability to examine the flights of 
fancy of the Streeter school of subjecti 
criticism that is salutary reading. B 
Headlam belongs in the great Ang 
development that stems from Hooker. 

Francis J. BLoopcoop. 


Spirit and Society 


RELIGION AND CuLturE. Gifford Lee 
tures delivered in the University ¢ 
Edinburgh in 1947. By Christophe 
Dawson. New York: Sheed ane 
Ward, 1948. Pp. 218. $3.50. 


“Religion is an opiate.’ ” “Religion: 
the enemy of the people.” 
At a time when charges like that al 
being volleyed at us, the reading of M 
Dawson’s book is a matter of prude 
self-defense. Mr. Dawson offers mos 
convincing proofs, historical and phil 
sophical, that religion is and always ha 
been natural and necessary to man an 
man’s society. 
He knows what he is talking about 
He is an authority on both philosopht 
and history, and he does not render hi 
proofs vulnerable by concentrating tot 
heavily on one or the other. . 
This is not a book to read through 
but a book to work through. Howevei 
any effort seems not too great if it pays 
its dividends in clearer understanding @} 
the vital necessity of religion, especially} 
since, as Mr. Dawson points out, “The 
events of the last few-years . . . ha 
warned us in letters of fire that ou 
civilization has been tried in the balaney 
and found wanting.” 
The chapter titled “The Relation be 
tween Religion and Culture” is a han 
stepping-stone to the rest of the bo 
In it Mr. Dawson explains that a soci 
culture “is an organized way of life 
which is based on a common traditior 
and conditioned by a common enviro 
ment,” and that this common ci 
has historically been religion. 
Every culture, says Mr. Dawson, h 
some sort of spiritual organization. Th 
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ag 
' archetypes of such organization are 
riest, the prophet, and the king. He 
es a chapter to each. Three more 
ters establish impregnably the asser- 
‘that the Divine Order is the force 
id the origin of natural science and 
‘ocial conventions, and behind the 
th for perfection through superhu- 
- experience. 
‘nce both things material and things 
Wtual are necessary to man, so both 
necessary to man’s society, according 
Ar. Dawson’s historic illustrations. 
| any society which develops one at 
»xpense of the other is moving toward 
tuction. He describes our secularized 
itific world culture as a body without 
ial, “while on the other hand religion 
tains its separate existence as a spirit 
Hout a body.” If mankind is to sur- 
, he warns, this social schizophrenia 
be cured. ‘“The recovery of moral 
trol and the return to spiritual order 
now become the indispensable con- 
ons of human survival.” 
Auice WELKE. 


Bampton Lectures, 1948 


‘— Gtass or Vision. By Austin 


Tarrer. London: Dacre, 1948. Pp. xii 
151. 12/6. 


The Bampton Lectures for 1948 deal 
the very difficult theological ques- 
ns of inspiration and revelation. Dr. 
trer has:claimed that while super- 
jural revelation extends the power of 
human understanding, “St does not 
tort or supplant it.’ ’ This understand- 
- is made up of “wit” (what Kroner 
ls imagination) and reason, “which 
iplines the product of wit.’ He dis- 
sses the working of wit in the creative 
vention of the poet, and argues that 
ine inspiration goes beyond this, since 
ne formation of the images responds. . 
the supernatural action of God.” In- 
‘ration stands midway between poetry 
d metaphysics and communicates with 
The opening lecture affirms a clear 
stinction between “natural reason and 
pernatural revelation’? — two phases of 
od’s action —and rejects the idea that 
seeming “colloquy with God” is an 
sential part of the knowledge of God. 
od always works through secondary 
uses. The second lecture distinguishes 
ae preternatural in general from the 
vecifically supernatural by insisting on 
hierarchy of human acts. The super- 
atural is above the apex of our mind or 
dirit. Its communication is a supernat- 
al act, though not discontinuous from 
r own hierarchical acts. Faith is not 
omething preternatural. 

But what is given in the communica- 
on? Images like those discovered by the 
oet, but far beyond them, for these are 
mages of the infinite God. “Prophets 
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MIND THAT ROOF! 


In This Perverse Generation ($2.75) 


Peter Michaels reminds the host of peo- 
ple planning to build a better world that 
none of them is the Architect of the Uni- 
verse, and to ignore His blueprint can 
only lead to disaster. He complains that 
whereas all Christians know this perfectly 
well, we are mostly too polite to mention 
it, preferring to wait for the inevitable 
crash . Well, he isn’t too polite. 
Christopher Dawson’s Religion and 
Culture ($3.50), The Gifford Lectures 
for 1947, shows us what is wrong from an- 
other angle: religion, true or false, is 
always the dynamic element in any civi- 
lization, he says; if religion perishes, the 
civilization will perish. After examining 
various religions — Hinduism, Mohammed- 
anism, the religion of ancient Egypt — 
he points the way back to health for the 
modern world. 


We Die Standing Up ($1.75) is by a 
spiritual writer new to America, Dom 
Hubert Van Zeller, monk of Downside 
Abbey. He says his book is “plain Gospel 
Christianity” and that he writes for all 
those who, like himself, “cannot bear 
stuffy spiritual books.” The result is a 
practical no-nonsense book, which the 
most confirmed reader of spiritual writ- 
ing will delight in, and which those who 
have not gone in for it much will find a 
revelation. 


Did you like Caryll Houselander’s new 
book The Passion of the Infant Christ 
($1.75) which we recommended a 
few weeks back? Very many people 
seem to have: the book is selling sur- 
prisingly, even for so popular an author. 
So is Robert Sencourt’s St. Paul (illus., 
$5). Mr. Sencourt sees his subject as the 
greatest of Christian writers, and writes of 
him as an author, rather than as a saint 
(though of course without forgetting for 
a moment that he is a great saint). The 
author’s intimate acquaintance with the 
countries through which St. Paul travelled, 
and his scholarly knowledge of the pe- 
riod, combine to make this a most satis- 
fying and satisfactory biography. 


If you would like to be on our mailing 
list, send a line to Laura McGill. 


SHEED & WARD 


NEW YORK 3 
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and apostles alike are inspired by a quasi- 
poetical movement of images.’ On the 
basis of poetry Dr. Farrer argues that 
St. Mark must have intended to end his 
gospel at verse eight of chapter sixteen. 
I have given only some highlights of 
this extraordinarily rich and complex 
book. To say it could have been written 
more simply is to say someone else could 
have written it—-a most improbable 
idea. The significance of the book lies in 
its attempt to explain inspiration, to re- 
ject the idea of revelation as consisting 
merely of uninterpreted ‘‘acts” or as quite 
unrelated to any other human apprehen- 
sion. It can lead the reader to new in- 
sights into the nature of the biblical 
revelation. Rosert M. Grant. 


Christianity “Reconstructed” 


THE REAWAKENING OF CHRISTIAN 
Fairy. By Bernard E. Meland. New 
York: Macmillan. 1949. Pp. 125. $2. 


Dr. Meland, professor of constructive 
theology at the University of Chicago, is 
a maddening figure in modern religious 
thought. It is impossible to read his books 
without sensing a profound and sensi- 
tive mind at work; it is equally impos- 
sible to be sure all the time exactly what 
he is getting at. The present book, though 
less filled with gobbledegook than the 
earlier Seeds of Redemption, is often as 
turgid as a sociology text. This is a pity, 
for I think he has much to say. 

Some things do emerge clearly from 
the book. Dr. Meland is hacking his 
way out of the jungle of liberal Prot- 
estantism, but he*is unwilling to accept 
any of the standard orthodoxies, whether 
neo, Thomist, or Anglican. With what 
seems almost a poet’s instinct (rein- 
forced by the metaphysics of Whitehead ) 
he is pushing ahead toward a formula- 
tion of Christianity which he hopes will 
make it relevant to modern times, and 
graspable by moderns. A picture of just 
what his Christianity is remains dim in 
my mind as I finish the book. However, 
its keynote, constantly emphasized, is 
“creativity,” and in his stress on it one 
feels that he is properly dramatizing a 
frequently neglected strand of the Chris- 
tian tradition. 

The book provokes more questions 
than it answers. Dr. Meland constantly 
employs that useful but ambiguous 
word, myth. Just what he means by the 
“Christian myth’ I cannot fathom, 
despite his painstaking efforts’ to define 
terms. Is he still in the subjective morass 
of theological liberalism, or has he 
reached firm, objective ground? In other 
words, one cannot be sure from the book 
whether his reconstructed Christianity 
regards the Incarnation, Atonement, 
etc., as objective facts or merely mighty 
symbols. 

I wish I could spread more light on 
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this book. But other readers ma 
extract a clearer message from 


manual to give to prospective co 
but as the work of a man who som 
gives the impression of being heade 
ward an important, though as y 
defined, destination. 


Tue FAMILy or Tomorrow. By Ca 
C. Zimmerman, Harper & Bros. 


York, 1949. Pp. 256. $2.50. 


Dr. Zimmerman is professor of 
relations at Harvard. His monum 
Family and Civilization (1947) wo 
him a place along with Westerma 
an authority on marriage. He here f 
sents some of his conclusions in m 
popular form. He is sure that when ae 
ture looks on marriage as little m 
than a licenced companionship, s 
and otherwise, between a man am 
woman, when it regards sexuality as | 
important and procreation and ho 
rearing of children as of small im 
tance, that culture is sick unto de 
By this standard of judgment, our sai 
structure is in process of basic disi 
gration from- which it cannot be sa 
unless its familism is reéstablished. 

Put in terms of religion, we hi 
ceased to be Christian and have rapid 
become neo-manichean heretics. It is1 
common to find a sociologist who 
read the Church fathers with care. Z 
merman has, and finds the controye 
between St. Jerome and Jovinian per 
nent today, and even more the power 
attack on the Manichees made by 8 
Augustine. Familism as more import 
than sexuality seems to Zimmerman f 
only good religion but sound socio 
cally. He treats Freud with respect b 
is sure that from psychiatric studies 
does not follow legitimately that sex 
harmony is the chief necessity for mari 
happiness; the going on from a mut 
sexuality to a mutual parenthood and 
a mutual contribution of a healthy hon 
life for the stabilizing of society al 
has been and still is the primary sou 
of marital joy and peace of mind. 

Zimmerman knows-well that per 
the largest contributing cause of ch 
lessness and of the abnormalities th 
spring from it, is economic. “You cai 
not ask people to have families as lor 


,as that means they must eat only h 


dogs and cereals whereas the child 

can have pork chops and steaks.” Bi 
this means that society-must be econom 
cally reformed, at least enough to mal 
childful families possible. Society mu 
not be encouraged to commit suicide | 
way of tolerated birth control, abortic 
prostitution, divorce, and unnateeal 
as suggested by the Kinsey report. 
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an regards Kinsey as not too good 
sorter, in that he weights his facts 
nadequate breadth of cases; and he 
5 certain that Kinsey is a bad moral- 
r, to put it scientifically, an un- 
ble observer of sex and society. 
BrERNARD Ippincs BELL. 


Philosophy of Religion 


PrcosopHy oF RELIGION. By Fulton J. 


heen. New York: Appleton-Century- 
jrafts, 1948. Pp. 409. $5. 


Isgr. Sheen’s book bears the subtitle: 
Impact of Modern Knowledge on 
Wigion. That seems to this reviewer a 
® which fits the content of this volume 
rer than that which the author has 
en. [he book is a weighty and skil- 
apology of the teachings of the Ro- 
1 Catholic Church, rather than a sys- 
atic exposition of philosophical prin- 


che treatment does not always do 
tice to the complexity of the subject 
‘ter. The book is divided into four 
jor parts—one is tempted to say 
ir essays — discussing: “The Spirit of 
Times and the Great Tradition,” 
‘od and Reason,” ‘“The Impact of the 
ences on Religion,” and “Man and 
‘ligion.” 


ism, mechanism, and _ irrationalism, 
ssenting and critizing the teachings of 
+ outstanding representatives of each 
these movements. The second part, 
htly less historical and more syste- 
itically oriented, discusses the problem 
the transcendence and immanence of 
od. As instances of the impact of science 
' religion Msgr.-Sheen has selected for 
e third part: physical sciences, com- 
ative religion, and history, devoting 
chapter to each of these topics. The 
st part deals with modern notions of 
e nature of man. 

The author seems thoroughly familiar 
ith 19th century literature in the var- 
us disciplines under discussion but he 
es not refer to certain important theo- 
gical, philosophical, psychological, so- 
ological, and historical works which 
ave a definite bearing on the problems 
2 deals with. He’ seems unfamiliar with 
y of the writings of William Temple 
hom we Anglicans are not alone in 
garding as one of the most outstanding 
ninkers of our century. Temple’s Na- 
re, Man, and God should have been 
onsidered in the second part. In the field 
nost familiar to this reviewer, the his- 
bry of religions, the author shows him- 
=lf more understanding and sympathetic 
han many other prominent Catholic and 
*rotestant theologians but he is not so 
ortunate in his selections of specimen. 
. L. Mencken who is frequently quoted 
chapter ten, can hardly be regarded 
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as representative in our field. The occa- 
sional references to .N. Sdéderblom, and 
R. Otto—H. Kraemer is not mentioned 
—do not reveal an intimate acquaintance 
with their work. 

The important problem of the se- 
quence of cultures and of epoch, each 
representing a definite spirit — Msgr. 
Sheen is especially interested in develop- 
ments since the sixteenth century — 
should have been treated more fully than 
it is in the aphoristic opening. There are 
some errors with regard to factual data. 
The philosopher Wolff was not forced 
to leave Germany. Instead of Karl it 
should be Rudolf Otto. Some formula- 
tions could be misleading: to contrast, 
e.g., the “vague subjectivity (!) of 
Hegelian formulas” with Kierkegaard’s 
“subjectivity of the individual man,” or 
the reference to the “fact (!) which the 
World Wars have emphasized,” namely 
that ‘the history of Europe and the his- 


tory of Christianity are one.” But are- 


they really? Let us hope for the sake 
of the future of Christianity that that 
is not the case. 

There are quite a few pertinent and 
penetrating critical observations in all of 
the historical sections of this book. Chap- 
ter ten (on history and religion) seems 
especially well organized and well bal- 
anced in its typological presentation and 
criticism of some of the major views of 
history. Msgr. Sheen reviews in the last 
chapter, the “liberal” (humanist) notion 
of man and contrasts with it that of 
“frustrated man.” Here a somewhat mot- 
ley company is assembled: D. H. Law- 
rence, A. Huxley, E. Hemingway, 
F. Dostoevski and other Russian think- 
ers, F. Nietzsche, M. Unamuno, S. Kier- 
kegaard, C..E. M. Broad, and R. Nie- 
buhr. Yet the author is certainly right 
in criticizing the neglect of the rational 
faculty of man in modern thought. 

Summing up: the author has covered a 
great deal— maybe even too much — 
ground in this compact volume. It is 
more with his methods than with his 
views or his results that we feel we have 
to disagree. He frequently does not indi- 
cate clearly enough how conclusions 
which are set forth very firmly have 
actually been reached. A reflection of this 
we find in his—at times all too apodictic 
— style. But what really counts, at this 
hour, in the struggle between the “chil- 
dren of light” and the “children of dark- 
ness,” is what side men of high intelli- 
gence take when they discuss the issues 
of our times. J. WacuH. 


America’s Prophet 


ReINHOLD NIEBUHR: PROPHET FROM 
America. By D. R. Davies. New 
York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 102. $2. 


Mr. Davies, who is presently the vicar 
of the parish at Brighton, England, 


Books 


By 


J. W. C. Wand 


Bishop of London 


THE CHURCH 


Its Nature, Structure and 
Function 


“This book is beautifully written 
and persuasive . .. another help 
toward bringing Christians together 
in real fellowship.” 

—Monday Morning Magazine 


“Bishop Wand has given us a book 
which may well be of great use in 
the propagation of the Faith.” 

; —The Living Church 

Price, $2.15 


THE LATIN DOCTORS 


In this work Bishop Wand studies 
the outstanding Christian leadership 
of four Western ‘doctors of the 
Church’—Ambrose, Jerome, Augus- 
tine and Gregory the Great. These 
biographical and analytical essays are 
particularly concerned with the im- 
portance of the Latin Doctors to 
their own time and to ours. 

Price, $1.20 


THE AUTHORITY of the 
SCRIPTURES 


What is the nature of the Book to 
which so much attention is given? 
Whence did it derive its authority? 
How is it to be interpreted? How 
ought it to, be read?—For both lay- 
men and clergy, in contemporary 
language, this is a vigorous and im- 
portant statement of Christian truth. 

Probable Price, $1.20 


THE SPIRIT OF CHURCH 
HISTORY 


Five brilliant addresses on Church 
history:—The Foundation, The Con- 
quest of Empire, The Conquest of 
Barbarism, Authority Versus Free- 
dom, and The Anglican Synthesis. 

Price, $1.75 


Morehouse-Gorham 


14 E. 41st St. 29 E. Madison St. 
New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 2, Ill. 
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Verney Johnstone — Ernest Evans 


Leicester C. Lewis 


The Story of the Prayer Book is a 
popular account of the origin, history, 
and contents of the Book of Common 
Prayer in England and America. 
“This is the obvious book for the 
Jubilee Year of the Book of Common 
Prayer. One wants to call it both 
soundly scholarly and warmly and 
imaginatively human, but it is diffi- 
cult to decide which of these honorifies 
should come first.” 

—The Living Church 


Morehouse-Gorham 
New York and Chicago 
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ONTO ORTHODOXY 


D. R. Davies 


Uncertainty and disillu- 
sionment led the author on 
the road to orthodox Chris- 
tianity. — Here he describes 
with vivid sincerity how the 
limitations of liberal Chris- 
tianity gradually became evi- 
dent to him and how he wres- 
tled with the problems that 
rose in his mind until he 
came to rest in the position 
of orthodoxy. This book is 
controversial in its, position 
but provocative in its mes- 
sage. Traditional arguments 
are eliminated as Mr. Davies 
indicates with striking clar- 
ity the reasons for his pres- 
ent position. Here is the 
essence of the life of a man 
who arrived at certainty out 
of frustration and confusion. 

$2.50 


at all bookstores 


Macmillan 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 


where the great Fred W. Robertson 
once preached his immortal sermons, 
does not attempt in this book to produce 
a biography but rather to explain the 
thought processes whereby Professor Nie- 
buhr has become one of the outstanding 
theologians in contemporary America. 
The author approaches his task with 
keen insight and he has beyond question 
produced the most revealing study of 
Professor Niebuhr thus far written. He 
shows how Professor Niebuhr became a 
leftist in sociology as a consequence of 
his parish work among Ford employees 
in Detroit; and how his political think- 
ing as a Christian revolutionary com- 
pelled him step by step to a rightist po- 
sition in theology—a paradox which 
Mr. Davies explains in sympathetic de- 
tail. He points out, however, that Pro- 
fessor Niebuhr’s theology suffers from 
one great defect in that it does not relate 
the Gospel to the Church, but only to 
civilization. “. . . The historic witness 
to the Gospel necessitates a church... 
Without a church . . . the Christian 
revolution loses its permanence” (p. 98). 
The religious philosophy of Reinhold 
Niebuhr is one that must be reckoned 
with for a long time to come, and this 
little book is an excellent aid to an un- 
derstanding of that philosophy. 
Warren M. SMALTZ. 


Brief Book Notes 


TERTULLIAN’S TREATISE AGAINST 
PRAXEAS. The text edited with an 
introduction and commentary by Er- 
nest Evans. London: S.P.C.K. 1948. 
Pp. 342. 21/-. 


Though the average Churchman has 
no inclination to dip into either the writ- 
ings of Tertullian or learned essays 
about them, and there is no reason why 
he should have, still it ought to be noted 
that here is a book that will reward any- 
body’s thoughtful study. 


Tueotocta GERMANTIA. Introduction 
and notes by J. Bernhart. New York: 
Pantheon Press, 1949. Pp. 240. $2.50. 


This is a new revised form of the mys- 
tical classic written by “‘the Frankfurter” 
in the latter half of the 14th century and 
which has persistently kept its high place 
among the classics of Christian mysticism 
to this day. 


From Day to Day. By Odd Nansen. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1949. Pp. 495. $5. 


Odd Nansen, son of famed Arctic ex- 
plorer Fridtjof Nansen, was arrested and 
put through the full course of German 
concentration camps. The book is a diary 
of the author’s experiences and obserya- 
tions in these camps; written and smug- 
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gled out at great personal risk, Per] 
the exhilaration of the knowledge | 
secret victory over his captors was 
factor that enabled him to move throug 
the scenes of horror he witnessed \ 
such Olympian calm. * 

Each page of the book contains 
unvarying theme of horror piled u 
horror until the mind is dulled and y 
able to comprehend each new atr 
The most depressing realization is 
even misery and torture and death 
not unite the inmates of the camps in 
common bond. Class distinction, in 
tual snobbery, race prejudice, thie 
corruption, were all present in fan 
pattern. In short the camps were in’ 
and dramatic copies of the larger 
around them. 


JAMES ParRK#l 


Draw Near To Gop: A Book of J 
tations. By D. H. Southgate. Ox 
University Press, 1948. Pp. 135. 


Here is a book of meditations th 
different. It is recommended especial 
those who desire to correlate medita 
with intercession and vice versa. T 
are some unusual but singularly help! 
subjects for meditation. 

' Matcotm D. Maynarp. 


SECULAR ILLUSION oR CHRISTI 
Reatism. By D. R. Davies. N 
York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 112. $ 


The latest offering of a brilliant, re 
istic Anglican priest who faces the isst 
of secularism with eyes wide open. 

An especially good chapter on Origii 
Sin merits the attention of every p 
who is quizzed frequently about 
Church’s point of view in regard to f 
doctrine. 

FREDERICK B. MULLER. 


By Austi 
Dacre 7 


A RespirTH OF IMAGES. 
Farrer. Westminster: 


1949. Pp. 348. 25/-. 


It is painful to report that this J 
into which so much hard and ingeniot 
research has been put, provides no hel 
to the reader of St. John’s Apocalyp: 
who seeks greater understanding of thi 
mysterious scroll. To the reader wh 
likes to play around with apocalypt 
cryptology it offers many hours of d 
lightful gaming. 
Pocker Brste Hanpzsoox. By Hens 

H. Halley. Chicago: Henry H. Ha 

ley (Box 774, Chicago 90). First ed 

tion 1924, 18th edition 1948. Pp. 76: 

‘SDs 


This is a truly amazing piece of con 
prehension and condensation. It is an 
breviated Bible commentary that includ 
all essential archaeological data up 1 
date, with a very informative epitom 

if 
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thurch history as well. But it is use- Se Peter S Keys and Us 


From time immemorial the primary belong to the Episcopal Church, that is, 


ala sebir 
interpretation : the author is “‘funda- religious symbols assigned to St. Peter those members of it who accept the 

in all his premises. Those have been a pair of keys, symbolical of Scripture as Holy Writ, and not some- 
can disregard this bias will find the The Keys of The Kingdom of Heaven, thing that can be asserted, used or not 


the custody of which Our Lord con- used, according to personal opinion or 
‘ ferred upon him in the days even be- prejudices. 
tical lore. fore his denial of Our Lord. Jesus knew But stop to think of it, we, too, have 
: See ie His man, and knew what a giant of the Keys of Heaven conferred on US. 
‘ OxrForp CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. The Faith would emerge in St. Peter What are keys used for, anyway? To 
i) xford Press, London and New York, after he had been put through the fire. lock and unlock, nothing more. Well, 
949 Pp 971 $17 50 of realization of his own pitiful weak- then, if we are living as becomes Christ- 
3 : : sa ness, and could learn the thrill of reali- redeemed Episcopalians, we are so at- 
q i fi zation of the power that could come tractive to non-Christians that they will 
it would be hard to praise this work to him through Christ, when once he always want what we have and ty to 
many great classical scholars too lay- was truly converted. The conferring of be, and we will thus be unlocking the 
ty. This will be the standard diction- the keys is clearly set forth in the Holy gates of Heaven to our pagan neighbors. 


< an accessible and wealthy mine of 


of its kind in English. It will be use- Bible accepted officially by the Episco- But if pride, prejudice, nominality, 
! of its ra th Cl Ae l e dent by t pal Church (St.,.Matthew 16:16 to 19). smugness, letter-of-the-law belief and 
fot only to the Classical student bu We convey this data for the benefit of practice instead of spirit of the law pre- 


the student of ancient religions. The those who still believe that simple, vail, then we are LOCKING the gates 
‘ors have not included the material pesdmet earnest Anglo-Catholics in our of Heaven to many who wouldn’t be 
} . OF ie hurch are all hell-bent for Rome. St. what we are on a bet! What are we 
it properly belongs to a Bible diction Peter and his keys, therefore, officially doing with OUR keys? 

, but there are articles on the Greek 


1 Latin Church fathers and on the 


rious religious phenomena of antiquity AMMIDON AND COMPANY 


ynosticism, the mysteries, etc.—which Horace L. Varian 
Fong to the milieu of early Christianity. 31 South Frederick Street Baltimore 2, Maryland 


DLDEN LEGENDS: Great Religious Serving the Episcopal Church 

‘tories from Ancient to Modern We have been quite successful in assisting a number of our friends to get in 
[Times. Collected by Samuel Cum- touch with the right studio for their needs in stained glass windows. Perhaps 
fe. Saba é we can help YOU! 

ings, with an Introduction by Alson 

J. Smith. New York: Pellegrini and 
Cudahy, 1948. Pp. 541. $4. 


‘There are here 46 stories in all. A | 
le sampling of the authors will give from 


uu some idea of the range: St. Luke 


id Boccaccio, John Bunyan and John ° 

einbeck, Herman Melville and Aldous Bible Story Books to Color 10 SEASONAL STORIES 
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as been the anthologist’s canon of ex- text sheet. Each averages 8 : 

i art : 3 5 NEW Flannel- 
silence, and it is a high one. This will 


Pictures and includes attrac- ; 
k with the very best collections of its tive blue pictorial cover all #raph stories 
pe. 


in illustrated envelope. complete, 
' Size 6144 x 814, each set 15¢ only . . $300 


Your dealer will supply Dietz Visual Aids. Complete 
catalog of Sunday School materials free on request. 


WM. H. DIETZ, INC. chiendo's ntinois 
ST. JAMES LESSONS 


A nine course series of instruc- The American Church Union, Inc. 


tion for Episcopal Church Organized to defend and extend the 
Schools including illustrated Catholic faith and heritage of the Epis- 


RMONS AND Discourses: New Edi- 
tion of the Works of John Henry 
' Newman. Edited by C. F. Harrold. 
New York: Longmans, Green. 1949. 
- Two volumes. $3.50 each. 


_ These two volumes contain 29 of 
ewman’s sermons, ranging chronologi- 


ally from 1825 to 1857, and are a cous work books — 150-250 pages (60c each) copal Church. Every loyal Churchman 
inuation of the: distinguished new edi- | and teachers’ manuals (I, I, III 40c each, | | should be a member. Send for Statement. 
ton of Newman now in process of pub- | Tv through IX 60c each). GENERAL SECRETARY 

ication under the editorship of Profes- | No Samples Payment with Orders |} Box 455 Rosemont, Pa. 


or Harrold of Ohio State University. ST. JAMES LESSONS, Inc. 
865 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 


he editor’s introductory essay, all too 
orief, is a ponderable statement from a 
iterary scholar’s point of view on the 
sermon as literature. In this reviewer’s 
opinion Newman was at his greatest and 


Praying for the Dead SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CLEMENCY 
Litany for the Dead CONTINUOUS NOVENA 

t 
The Last Sacraments Weitefor Beckles 


TRACTS 


. 3e each $2.50 per 100 
best as a preacher. It is all too true, as , 
Harrold remarks, of the average man of THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 5. Clement's Church 
: 2013 Apple Tree St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 20th & Cherry Streets Phila. 3, Pa. 


oday that he would “never be caught 
listening to a sermon, to say nothing of 
reading one!”’ But anybody who will dip hy 
into these volumes will find a preacher When writing advertisers please mention The Living Church! 
who “though being dead yet speaketh.” 
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“The Table That 
Never Disappoints’’ 


THE FOLDING TABLE 
WITHOUT LEGS 


@ FOLDS THIN-2% INCHES 


NON-TIPPING WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED 
EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE “Wiomr0e. COMPANY INC. 


2G CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 


Gloister Art Studios 


Englewood, New Jersey 
STAINED LEADED GLASS WINDOWS 


Memorials in Wood, Bronze Tablets 
The highest standard of artistic and technical 
craftsmanship is guaranteed. 

We invite your inquiries 

Designs and Estimates on request. 


Dossals, Stoles, Albs, 
SIRETA Surplices, Frontals, 
Eucharistic Vestments. 


MASON Write for new catalog 


562 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 19 Everything for the al- 
tar and for the clergy. 


CHURCH SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We carry a complete line of workbooks and other 
Church School and parish supplies, as well as reli- 
gious books of all publishers, and we give you 
prompt service. Write us your needs. 
CHURCH BOOK SHOP 
GRACE H. OSBORN 
83 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, California | 


| 9, LAMB SC UDPS. 


ee <3 TENAFLY N-J 
Me STAINED GLASS 
\J CHANC ELSASPALL 
CHURCH CRAFTS 


VESTMENTS 9 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves rar 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 1 G 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
1837 Church Vestment Makers 19 Ag 
Over One Hundred Years 


COx SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


| You need The Living Church! | 
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| NEW YORK 


New President for St. Luke’s 


Edwin S. S. Sunderland, an attorney 
and president of the University Club, 
New York, has been elected president of 
St. Luke’s Hospital. He succeeds Lincoln 
Cromwell. 


Trinity Parish Elects Vestry 


Churchwardens and vestrymen who 
will serve Trinity Church, Manhattan, 
for 1949-1950, were chosen at the an- 
nual election held at the church on April 
19th. Churchwardens elected are Dr: 
Stephen F. Bayne and Rear-Admiral 
Reginald R. Belknap, retired. Vestry- 
men: Woolsey A. Shepard, Dr. Harry 
Woodburn Chase, Carl W. Ackerman, 
Hon. Philip J. McCook, Albert Stick- 
ney, Lindsay Rogers, Frederick E. Has- 


| ler, Joseph W. Barker, Allan Davies, 


Willis H. Booth, J. Taylor Foster, Col. 
William M. Chadbourne, Pierpont V. 
Davis, Capt. John A: Gade, William N. 
Westerlund, Richard H. Mansfield, 
William B. Given, Jr., John G. Jackson, 
Clifford P. Morehouse, and Ellis H. 


Carson. 


Laymen Learn 
How to Discuss Faith 


A series of four lectures designed for 
laymen who have strong convictions 
about the Faith but find it difficult to 
discuss their religion effectively are being 
offered weekly at the Church of the Res- 
urrection, New York City, according toa 
notice sent out by the Church’s vestry. 

The first of the classes, which was 
scheduled for April 27th, was titled 
“The Layman Talks about God.” The 
other three, on May 4th, May 11th, 
and May 18th, were planned to cover 
talks about our Lord, the Church, and 
public and private worship. 

The Rey. Robert P. Casey, O.G.S., 
priest-in-charge of the church, has pre- 
pared the instructions at the request of 
several parishioners. Fr. Casey is profes- 
sor of Biblical literature and history of 
religion at Brown University. 


MICHIGAN 


Healing Mission 


The belief that there is a need for a 
ministry of healing within the Church 
was strengthened among clergy and laity 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, when 
the Rey. John Gayner Banks, director of 
the Fellowship of St. Luke, conducted a 
healing mission at the Cathedral. 

The mission began on Passion Sunday 
with a morning service, and continued 
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through the week with services, ¢ 
and discussions. 

The chairman of the Fellowship 
Concerned, a layman, said, “The i 
est in this healing mission evidence 
attendance indicates that the people 
a ministry of healing. Clergy and m 
of the laity believe that it will keep m 
from turning to unorthodox healing p 
tices outside the Church, and will b 
many who left back into the Church 

“The mission was not only a turnin 
point for some toward renewed h 
but also was effective in causing ma 
turn to Christ and to lead new |; 
There was evangelism, revival, and 17 
birth here as well as healing. ‘ 

“The support of clergy from other 
ishes, as well as the support of the cli 
of other denominations was most gra 
ing. Some sent members of their own 
gregations to the mission and to reg 
weekly Sunday services of the fello 
of the Concerned, where interce 
prayers are offered for those who are 

“Other churches of many dencm 
tions have asked St. Paul’s Cathedr 
continue the work started by the Missie 
to give moral support and endorseme 
to similar work which they will start: 
their own churches. 

“The service of the laying on of han 
at the altar was continued at the we 
meeting of the Fellowship of the Co 
cerned, on the Sunday following the m 
sion, and: the response again was me 
Shanes ; 

“The mission served as an incentive 
expand further the Christian Minist 
of Healing at St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 


WESTERN NEW YORK 
Clergyman Held on Murder Char 


The Rev. George Paul Hetenyi, 4 
is being held on a first degree murd 
charge in Rochester, N. Y. He is charg 
with the slaying of his wife, Jean G. 
Gareis Hetenyi, 25, whose bullet- ~pur 
tured body was found floating in t 
Genesee River outside Rochester on 5: 
urday afternoon, April 23d. 

Dr. Hetenyi is a graduate of the Roy 
Hungarian Pazmany University in Buc 
pest where he received his Ph.D. degi 
in 1937. Coming to America in 19: 
Dr. Hetenyi- took graduate stud 
in Marquette University, Milwauk 
Wis., and the Pacific School of Religi 
at Berkeley, Calif. 

During the war, he served as an 1 
dustrial chaplain in the San Francis 
Bay area with the Defense Council 
Churches. Later, he held pastorates 
community churches in Hanny Camp a 
Penngrove, Calif. 

After entering the Episcopal Chur 
Dr. Hetenyi took charge of St. Ang 
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ion in El Paso, Texas, and then 
appointed priest-in-charge of the 
rch of the Good Shepherd in Wake 
Vilige, Texarkana, Texas. 

- 1945 he married Miss Jean Gareis 
fvakland, Calif. Mrs. Hetenyi was a 
uate of the University of California. 
ncert violinist, she had played in the 
land Symphony and the El Paso 
phony. 
ir. Hetenyi is canonically connected 
» the diocese of Dallas, and since 
ember, 1948, has been supplying par- 
in Western New York under a 
porary license. 
sccording to the latest report, District 
~Mprney Anthony Miceli of Monroe 

G@inty, N. Y., will apply for a court 

@:r to commit the cleric to the Roch- 
t State Hospital for observation. 
“he Hetenyis have a three-year old 
ghter and an eight-month old son. 
= children are being cared for by 
Hetenyi’s mother. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Biest and Parish Help 
S-uggling Congregation 


n May Ist, the Rev. Hamilton Au- 
ibach, already rector of Christ Church 
Bi St. Michael’s, Philadelphia, assumed 
‘¥torship of St. Nathanael’s where, as a 
‘by, he had pumped the organ during 
day services. 

Bishop Hart of Pennsylvania had pre- 
yusly told the vestry of St. Nathanael’s 
at, with the present shortage of clergy- 
n, (it is reported there are 600 Epis- 
pal Churches in the United States un- 
‘le to obtain rectors) it would be almost 
ipossible for St. Nathanael’s to find an 
‘le young man who would serve for the 
),500 a year that the church could af- 
itd to pay. When the Rev. Mr. Aulen- 
ich heard of the plight of his childhood 
lurch he suggested that its vestry call 
as rector. Christ Church and St. 
Lichael’s volunteered to add $2,000 to 
e amount offered by St. Nathanael’s so 
sat an assistant can be hired for Mr. 
lenbach. Until the assistant is hired, 
Ir. Aulenbach is conducting the Sunday 
srvice at St. Nathanael’s and then hur- 
ying to Christ Church and St. Michael’s 
> conduct services there. Mr. Aulen- 
ach has refused compensation for his 
york, and has suggested that what would 
dinarily be his salary be used to im- 
rove St. Nathanael’s rectory, where the 
ew assistant will live. 

Both of Mr. Aulenbach’s parents sang 
the choir at St. Nathanael’s. Mr. Au- 
enbach was confirmed there and he 
ieaded the Church’s junior department. 
he church’s rector emeritus, the Rev. 
George R. Miller, who built up St. 
Nathanael’s from a small mission, pre- 
ented Mr. Aulenbach for ordination to 
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THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 
administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; A Prayer Book 
for Soldiers and Sailors; Book of Offices for Certain Occasions; 
Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Offers low cost insurance and annuity contracts to clergy who wish 
to supplement the protection for their families given by the Pension 
Fund, and to lay officials and active lay workers of the Church, either 
voluntary or paid, and their immediate families. 


THE CHURCH FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property owned by or 


closely affiliated with the Church, and on the residences and per- 
sonal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place New York, 5 


Churches, Granges, Women’s Clubs, Societies, ete, ; 
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SF 
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NO RISK! 
NOTHING TO PAY! 


What others say: 


CALIF. “Tables arrived in splendid 
condition and we are very proud 
of them,” 


N.Y. "The girls raved about our 
tables—mentioned how sturdy they 
were and how nicely the ads came 
up." 

FLORIDA “Thank you for the privi- 
lege of working this projecthere and 
receiving the generous $100 andthe 
lovely, well-constructed tables. 


Your members simply sell, to local mer- 
chants who gladly cooperate, advertising 
space on the tops of the tables. You keep 
$100 of the money you collect. | send you 
the 24 tables. No risk—nothing to pay, 
not even freight charges! Nearly 2000 
groups have used this unique money- 
making plan. Many have completed the 
plan two or three times, doubling or trip- 
ling the money and tables earned. Send 
coupon for details about the 


MATHERS ADVERTISING CARD TABLE PLAN. 


(nae: Gen meen Se es mee oes oofy ues ee Oe es 

F. W. MATHERS, DEPT. LC MT. EPHRAIM, N. J. 
Please send information about The Mathers Advertising Card Table Plan. 
Name. ERA e PN HOE baal eS BAUD IE Nie So os ccacasttsagasssazeasannesaetetbitse 


Organization. ... 


We are interested in Folding Chairs, too. 
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J /IPPELL & CO, LTD. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, FURNISHINGS 

IN WOOD, STONE AND METALS, CHURCH 

ORNAMENTS,HAND EMBROIDERED 
FRONTALS AND VESTMENTS. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE: 


GEORGE L.PAYNE 
ONE, LEE PLACE. PATERSON. 7. NJ. 


ENQUIRIES FOR CASSOCKS, 
SURPLICES AND ALL CLERICAL 
OUTFITTING, DIRECT TO :— 
JMIPPELL& CO. LTD, EXETER. 


CONSULT us 
when in need of 


Clergy or Choir 
VESTMENTS 


Embroidered 
Superfrontals — 
Frontals — 
Stoles, Ete. 


Inquiries Answered 
Promptly 
Quality 
Reasonable Prices 


J. Theodore Cuthbertson, Inc. 


2013 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Clerical Suits 
Cassocks . . . Surplices 
Stoles 
Rabats ... Rabat Vests... Collars 
Black Clerical Shirts 


CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


ST. MONICA’S HOME 
FOR COLORED WOMEN 
(Founded in 1888) 

125 Highland Street 
Boston 19, Massachusetts 
Under the direction of 
The Sisters of St. Margaret 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


of resilient granulated cork, . 
covered with desirable plastle 
leatherette. Pew and Com- 
munion cushions in various 
types of coverings, Inquiries 
welcomed. 


POarmnud Collins 


68-12 Serre Bivd. 
Forest Hills, . New York 


Subscribe to THE LIVING CHURCH 


Rate: $6:00 per year 
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the diaconate and to the priesthood. The 


Rev. M. Miller, now 84, married Mr. 


and Mrs. Aulenbach. 

Both Bishop Hart and Mr. Aulenbach 
hope to increase St. Nathanael’s 300 
communicants to 600, and to raise the 
total income of the church from $9,000 
to $20,000 thereby strengthening the 
work of the Church in one of Philadel- 


phia’s vital industrial sections. 


NEWARK 


Distaffs Form Clericus Counterpart 


The wives of the clergy of the diocese 
of Newark are organized. The distaff 
counterpart of the Paterson Clericus and 
the Newark Clericus was first suggested 
by the Very Rev. Frederick John War- 
necke, dean of Trinity Cathedral, who 
was then rector of St. Clement’s Church, 
Hawthorne, N. J. 

Mrs. Theodore Russell Ludlow, wife 
of Bishop Ludlow, Suffragan of Newark, 
brought the first group of ladies together, 
and the group called itself the Clergy 
Wives’ Club. Its emphasis is primarily on 
fellowship, and its semi-annual meetings 
have featured addresses by authors, 
movies, topics of interest to these help- 
mates of the Church’s ministry, and pic- 
nics attended by the entire families of 
clergy homes. 

The Spring meeting was scheduled for 
May 2d at Christ Church, Bloomfield 
and Glen Ridge, with a one-act comedy 
as the feature of the program. 

Mrs. George L. Grambs is president 
of the organization; Mrs. Alfred E. 
Lyman-Wheaton is treasurer; Mrs. 
Charles J. Child, secretary. In addition, 
Mrs. Robert C. Hubbs, Mrs. Frederick 
W. Cooper, Mrs. Addison T. Doughty, 
Mrs. Benjamin Minifie, Mrs. Donald 
MacAdie, and Mrs. Wells R. Bliss are 
on the executive committee with the of- 
ficers. 


MILWAUKEE 


Community Chest Accepts 
Episcopal City Mission 


On April 13th the board of directors 
of the Community Welfare Council of 
Milwaukee County voted to accept the 
Episcopal City Mission as a member of 
the local Community Chest. This deci- 
sion culminates a very rapid development 
of the Episcopal Church’s youngest so- 
cial service project in the Midwest. 

Founded in 1946 by resolution of the 
diocesan council under the corporate 
title of the Haug Memorial Founda- 
tion, it was dedicated to the memory of 
the Rev. Harold Haug who had given 
himself to the children and youth of 
Milwaukee’s west side as vicar of his- 


toric St. Stephen’s Church. The Episco- 
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pal City Mission has at present this rc 
fold objective: 


“Tt conducts a religious program a 
istering to the sick in county hospitals 
institutions, and in six private hospitals 0 
the west side of the city. This part of ¢ 
work is financed entirely by the diocese 
will not be included in the Chest approp 
tion. 

“The second part of the work is the 
duct of settlement house work in 
former church building. This has, in 
last few years, been completely remodeé 
with funds raised amongst Episcopa 
and some Milwaukee industry and 
ness firms. With its large gymnasium 
fine club rooms it has excellent mo 
facilities for effective group work. 
is a program which ranges from the m 
ing play school for pre-school e¢ 
through a group work program for chil 
of grade school and high school age tot 
Golden Age Club for retired people.” 


In the brief period of three years fh 
settlement house has become a recogniz 
part of community life and has, t 
almost 500 members who come from | 
neighborhood and are accepted regardle 
of religion or race. The agency fi 
reached a sufficient level of professiot 
performance to become a member of 1 
local Community Welfare Council 
May, 1948; it is now joining the 
tional Federation of Settlements. U 
the director, the Rev. R. B. Gutm 
there is a lay staff of four full ti 
workers and five part time workers. 
addition, there are 25 volunteers, inclu 
ing students from Milwaukee’s S$ 
Teachers and Downer Colleges: 


- VESTMENTS 
CHOIR AND CLERGY 


For the Clergy— 
SURPLICES 
CASSOCKS—ALBS 
STOLES—TIPPETS 
RABATS—VESTS 


For the Choir— 
CASSOCKS 
COTTAS 
SKIRTS 


Ask for a catalog 


H. M. JACOBS CO. - 


" 
1907 WALNUT ‘ST. PHILA. 3, PA. 


ST. HILDA GUILD, Inc 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINEN: 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
147 E. 47th Street NEW YORI 
Conferences with references to the 
adornment of Churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred ~ 
Telephone: Eldorado -5-1058 


init FOLDING CHZIIRS 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 
i IN STEEL OR WOOD 


\ WRITE FOR CATALOG 


aN J.P. REDINGTON & co: 
DEPT. 77 SCRANTON 2, PENNA 
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st eternal grant unto them, O Lord, 


Frank Mezick, Priest — 


The Rev. Frank Mezick, a retired 
<gyman of the diocese of Southwestern 
-ginia, died at Eastport, Md., on April 
ch 


Born in Anne Arundel County, Md., 
oruary 2, 1869, Mr. Mezick attended 
» Episcopal High School at Alexandria, 
.; Washington and Lee University; 
@4 Virginia Seminary. He was ordained 
acon in June, 1899, and priest in May, 
(00. In 1900 he was married to Miss 


ir of the churches at Arrington, Massies 
dill, and Norwood in Nelson Parish, 
selson County, in what is now the dio- 
»se of Southwestern Virginia. 

i In 1937 Mr. Mezick resigned from 


Meme Zo every Reader: 


Tue Livinc Cuurcu has been growing and improving over 
the years because of the loyal and generous support of its 
readers. In this General Convention year we ask each reader 
to extend the usefulness of his magazine by a simple, yet ef- 
fective means—introducing it to two of his fellow-Churchmen. 


The two coupons below are each good for one 28 weeks 
introductory subscription at the reduced rate of $2.00 (regular 
rate, $3.23). If you are not yet a subscriber, won’t you fill in 
one of the coupons and mail it today? 


And if you are already a subscriber, won’t you find two 
friends who want to keep abreast of the news, the work, and 
the thought of the Church, and prevail upon them to sub- 
scribe? The coupons may also be used for gift subscriptions 
but are not usable for renewals. 


Act today, so that the subscriptions will be sure to include 
our enlarged and information-packed Prayer Book Anniversary 
Number of June 5th! (A subscription beginning with this 
number will carry through the entire Convention period, 
Advent, and Christmas.) 


felson Parish and retired from the active 
uinistry. ae 


| Mrs. Albert Emerson Hadlock Bee OS prs 7 
» Marion Canfield MHadlock, grand- } |€ 
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The Rt. Rey. John Henry Hopkins, and 
ousin of the late Rev. John Henry Hop- 
<ins, died March 8th, in Scarsdale, 
N. Y., at the age of 78. 
_ Mrs. Hadlock was president of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of Christ Church, 
ew Brighton, Staten Island, for eight 
ears. At the time of her death she was a 
ember of the Church of St. James the 
ess in Scarsdale. She was active in the 
‘Church Missionary and had held a num- 
ber of offices in other organizations. She 
as a member of the Women’s National 
epublican Club, the National Society of 
‘New England Women, the New York 
Wellesley Club, and the Council of 
“Woman’s College Clubs of Westchester 
‘County. 

Surviving are her husband, attorney 
‘Albert Emerson Hadlock; two sons, 
Canfield and Albert Emerson Hadlock, 
Jr.; a daughter, Marion C. Hadlock; a 
brother, Thomas H. Canfield; a sister, 
Mrs. Flora C.; Camp, and four grand- 
children. 


| JERUSALEM CYCLE OF PRAYER 


May 

13, Georgia, U.S.A,: Middleton Stuart Barnwell. 
14. Gibraltar, Europe: Cecil Douglas Horsley. 

15. Gippsland, Australia: Donald Burns Black- 
. wood. 
16. Glasgow & Galloway, Scotland: John C. H. 

How, Primus. 
17. Gloucester, England: Clifford Salisbury Wood- 


ward; Augustine John Hodson, Suff. of 


Tewkesbury; Edwin James Palmer, Asst. 
18. Goulburn, Australia: Ernest Henry Burgmann. 
19. Grafton, Australia: Christopher Evelyn Storrs. 


. 
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laughter of the first bishop of Vermont, a 
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SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 
NEW YORK 


A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir 
of the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys 
receive careful musical training and sing daily at the serv- 
ice in the Cathedral, The classes in the School are small 
with the result that boys have individual attention, and 
yery high standards are maintained. The School hag its own 
building and playgrounds in the close. Fee — $350.00 per 
annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholastic 
examination. For Catalogue and information address: 
The CANON PRECENTOR Cathedral Choir School 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


Garden City Long Island, N. Y. 


A Church Boarding School for boys. Est. 1877. 
Small class plan, sound scholastic work. Col- 
lege preparation. Boarding dept. from 5th grade 
through high school. All sports and activities. 
Catalogue. St. Paul’s School, Box L, Garden City, 
L. I., New York. 


COLLEGES 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER 
COLLEGE 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
An Accredited College for Women 


Full four-year courses leading to B.A. and B.S. 

degrees. Academic Programs, Home Economics, 

Music, Art, Occupational Therapy. 

LUCIA R. BRIGGS, A.M., LL.D., President 
For Bulletins, address the Registrar 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Lawrence M. Gould, D.Sc., President 
Carleton is a co-educational liberal arts college 
with a limited enrolment of 850 students. It 
is recognized as the Church College of Minne- 
sota. Address: Director of Admissions. 


Carleton College 
Northfield Minnesota 


NURSING 


NURSING 


Now you may have one of the finest professional 
educations. Valuable background for your entire 
life. 3 yr. accredited course to HI-School Grads, 
free dorms, moderate tultion, scholarships and loan 
funds, non-sectarian. Write Miss D. Bandfel, 
School of Nursing. 


St. John’s Episcopal Hospital 
Brooklyn 13, New York City 


THE WELL-PAID 
CAREER 


A three year course in 
NURSING 
is offered to High School graduates 
Scholarships available 
Write to Director of Nursing 
HOSPITAL OF SAINT BARNABAS 
685 High Street Newark 2, N. J. 
Affiliated with Rutgers University 


If --- 


the Church is important to you, it is 
important for you to support and make 


use of the Church institutions listed 


here. 
Church schools make 
good Churchmen! 
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SEMINARIES 


“Future of Anglican Communion” 


When theological students from nine 
Episcopal seminaries and five seminaries 
of the Church of England in Canada 
gathered at Bexley Hall, the divinity 
school of Kenyon College, Gambier, 
Ohio, the general topic of discussion was 
“The Future of the Anglican Commu- 
nion.” The topic had also been the center 
of interest at last summer’s Lambeth 
Conference. The Anglican Communion 
is composed of about 20 churches which 
grew from the Church of England, in- 
cluding churches throughout the English- 
speaking world, and in Asia and Africa. 

The keynote speech at Kenyon was 
given by the Most Rey. Philip Carring- 
ton, Archbishop of Quebec, who said that 
the Anglican Churches all recognize their 
fellowship and brotherhood with one 
another, but have no central organiza- 
tion—‘‘in short no Pope or College of 
Cardinals. In this state of affairs we 
recognize an approximation to the pat- 
tern of the Catholic Church of the first 
centuries... .” 

‘The second speaker, the Rev. Charles 
D. Kean, of Kirkwood, Mo., told the 
future ministers that the great question 
of our times is the contradiction between 
the collectivizing movement and the in- 
dividualist heritage. 

“Few of us wish to live completely 
regimented lives, yet we do not wish to 
return to a day of isolated villages and 
hand industries,” he said. 

“Since the issue has as yet no solution, 
men are seeking help in understanding 
what they are up against and what they 
can do about it. If Christianity is able 
to illumine the situation, it will serve a 
purpose.” 

Dr. Kean suggested that the Anglican 
Communion which is a “fellowship of 
free individuals freely associating with 
one another,’ could show the way by 
which conflicting individualism and col- 
lectivism could be transcended. 

“Tf the Anglican Communion dares to 
reassert such a doctrine of the Church, 
even at the risk of losing its own denom- 
inational distinctiveness, then it may have 
a future.” 

The Very Rev. Alexander Zabriskie, 
dean of the Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary, speaking on movements toward 
Church unity, said that Anglicanism 


“must beware of becoming exclusively 


Catholic or exclusively Protestant. If the 
Anglicans are too cautious, he warned, 
“there will emerge a united Protestant 
Church lacking the Catholic elements 
which form part of our heritage.” 

The Rev. John S. Higgins, rector of 
St. Martin’s Church in Providence, 
R. I., told the conference that the Angli- 
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can Church cannot do effective missi 
ary work if it merges with other Chu 
es. 
“You can’t do good missionary wo 
if you do not have strong convyictio 
about your own faith and your o 
Church,” he said. LS 
“The Churches that are now getting 
amazing results in terms of growth 


SCHOOLS 


St.Mary's Hall Vy? 
BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


A Church School of fine traditions 
and high standards. First through 
twelfth grades; college preparation; 
general course. Fully accredited. 
Outdoor sports. Careful attention 
to individual growth and progress. 


Florence Lukens Newbold 
Headmistress, Box LC, Burlington, N. 


e 77 ° 

All Saints’ Episcopal 
For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high | 
school. High academic standards. Situated in | 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez, 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, | 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


The Rev. W. G. Christian, Rector 
Box L, Vieksburg, Miss. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 


School for Girls 

Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal country boarding and day school for girls, 
grades 7-12, inclusive. Hstablished 1880, Accredited | 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music and } 
Art. Ample grounds. outdoor life. Moderate tuition. 
For complete information and catalog. address: 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR 
Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 


Thorough college preparation and 
training for purposeful living. Fine 
arts encouraged. Sports program. Junior school de 
partment. Under direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. 


For Catalog address: Box LC K E N 0 S H A, W | S. 
MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
mary through high school. Accredited college preparatory. 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Campus of six acres 
ample Playground space, hockey field, and tennis court. 
ig. 


FOR CATOLOGUE AND VIEW FOLDER, ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box 8, Versailles, Ky. 


2 > 
Saint Mary's School 
Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill-on-Hudson, New York 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
Modified Kent Plan 


For catalogue, address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


The Living Church 


LASSIFIED 


BOARDING 


SS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY Chicago Lodge 
“East Scott Street, Chicago 10. A residence for 
pporting girls and students. Moderate rates. 
pac information write: Mrs, Alison Griffiths, 
emother. 


. BOOKS 


OND HAND AND NEW BOOKS, Liturgy 
Yemonial, dogmatics, commentaries, devotional, 
ology, etc. Send for Lists. Francis, 29 Lower 
wx St., Ipswich, England. 


BOOKS WANTED 


mf. IGIOUS LIBRARIES purchased. Send list or 
tite for details. Baker Book House, Grand 
‘ds 6, Michigan. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


TIQUE SANCTUARY-LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
s, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


FOR RENT 


RST FLOOR APARTMENT in country house, 
oacious grounds. Bed-sitting room, bath, kitchen- 
private porch, Swimming privilege. E. H. W., 
. Box 474, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


NELY CARVED oak Rood Screen 20 ft. wide 
ind stalls (11 either side). Now placed in an 
ford Convent Chapel. Purchaser to dismantle and 
ove. Cost £2,000 pre-war and offers now in- 
d. Photo on request, and further details of E. J. 
ooks & Son, F. A. I., 14/15 Magdalen Street, 
ford, England. 


ARGE BIBLE with Apocrypha and Psalms 
13x 10x 3%. Fine condition. Inquire of: E. V. 
ackett, Rangeley, Maine. 


GUEST HOUSES 


PISCOPAL COTTAGE of Chautauqua, Inc. 
Simple but comfortable rooms at famous Chau- 
uqua, N, Y., are available for the 1949 season. 
yr information and reservations write: Mrs. W. D. 
cCreery, President, Episcopal Cottage of Chau- 
uqua, Inc., 5840 North Bay Road, Miami Beach 
, Florida. 


\ LINENS & VESTMENTS 


URE IRISH LINEN, pre-war qualities, D.M.C. 
imported embroidery thread, patterns, transfers, 
r all Altar and vestment needs, Also cassock cloth, 
oks, etc. Samples free. Mary Fawcett Co., Box 
6, Plainfield, N. J. 


ATHEDRAL STUDIO, Surplices, albs, stoles, 
burses, veils, Altar Linens, Material by yd., Two 
w books in 2d Edition. ‘‘Church Embroidery & 
1urch Vestments,’’ complete instructions, 128 
ges, 95 Illustrations. Patterns drawn to scale for 
rfect enlargement, price $7.50. Handbook for 
tar Guilds, 53c. Aldress: Miss L. V. Mackrille, 
W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase 15, Md. 


RATES (A) Minimum price for first inser- 
tion, $1.50; each succeeding insertion, $1.00. 
(B) All solid copy classifications: 10 cts. a word 
for 1 insertion; 9 cts. a word an insertion for 
3 to 12 consecutive insertions; 8 cts. a word 
un insertion for 13 to 25 consecutive insertions ; 
and 7 cts. a word an insertion for 26 or more 
consecutive insertions. (C) Keyed advertisements 
same rates as unkeyed advertisements, plus 
25 cts, service charge for the first insertion and 
10 cts. service charge for each succeeding inser- 
tion. (D) Church Services, 65 cts. a count line 
(approximately 12 lines to the inch); special 
sontract rates available on application to adver- 
ising manager. (E) Copy tos advertisements 
must be received by The Living Church at 744 
North Fourth St., Milwaukee 3, Wis, 12 days 
efore publication date. 
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those which are so sure of their message 
that they will have nothing to do with 
any other Church.” 


COLLEGES 
Chicago Clergy Group 


Accused of Communism 


Five clergymen of the University of 
Chicago campus who denounced a state 
investigation of alleged subversive activi- 
ties at the university, themselves came 
under fire recently, from the state’s top 
investigator. ne Z 

J. B. Matthews, former Dies investi- 
gator who is being employed by the 
Broyles Commission (state legislature 
investigating group) to conduct the in- 
vestigation, told the legislators that if 
the university introduces the clergy’s 
letters he would introduce ‘the Com- 
munist records of the clergymen.” 

The ministers, who had written public 
letters denying Communist-domination 
of the university, are: Canon Bernard 
Iddings Bell, pastor of the Episcopal 
Church; the Rey. Joseph D. Connerton, 
Roman Catholic; Rabbi Maurice B. Pe- 
karsky, Jewish; the Rey. Russell Becker, 
Baptist; and Rabbi Jacob J. Weinstein, 
president of the Hyde Park and Ken- 
wood Council of Churches and: Syna- 
gogues. Not all are members of Commu- 
nist groups, said Mr. Matthews. 

[RNs] 


CHANGES 


Appointments Accepted 


The Rev. Kermit Castellanos, formerly rector of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., is now 
associate rector of All Saints’ Church, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. Address: 504 N. Camden Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

The Rey. L. Stanley Jeffery, formerly rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Charleston, S. C., is now rector 
of Grace Memorial Church, Lynchburg, Va. Tem- 
porary address: 3440 Fort Ave., Lynchburg, Va. 


The Rev. Kenneth W. Kadey, formerly curate 
of Ascension Church, Buffalo, has for some time 
been priest in charge of St. Paul’s Chapel, Harris 
Hill, Williamsville 21, N. Y. Address: 24 S. Harris 
Hill Rd., Williamsville 21, N. Y. St. Paul’s Chapel 
is known as the Church That Children Built be- 
cause until recently children in the congregation 
outnumbered adults. A church is now in process of 
construction. ' 

The Rev. F. Warren Morris, formerly rector of 
the Church of St. Alban the Martyr, St. Alban’s, 
N. Y., will become rector of St. Thomas’ Church, 
Brandon, Vt., on June ist. Address: 19 Conant 
Square, Brandon, Vt. 

The Rev. Michael Aloysius Lynch, a former Ro- 
man Catholic priest, was received into the Church 
on March 4th and is now assistant at the Good 
Shepherd Church, Ringwood Manor, N. J. Ad- 
dress: Union Valley Rd., Hewitt, N. J. 

The Rev. H. Albert Zinzer, formerly curate of 
Trinity Church, Towson, Md., is now vicar of 
the Chapel of the Advent in Grace and St. Peter’s 
Parish, Baltimore, Md. Address: 1301 S. Charles 
St., Baltimore 30, Md. 


Changes of Address 


The Rev. Laurence S. Mann, rector of St. Anne’s 
Church, Oceanside, Calif., formerly addressed at 


CLASSIFIED 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER, Churchman, expe- 

rieneed in choir and vocal work with children and 
young people for prominent Nebraska parish. Good 
salary, excellent teaching opportunities. Give full 
details and complete background. Reply Box A-269, 
The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


WANTED, assistant priest, unmarried, to serve 

Catholic parish in Eastern city. Living provided, 
with reasonable salary. Reply Box B-257, The Liv- 
ing Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


SMALL PARISH, outskirts New York City, pleas- 

ant neighborhood, offers priest living quarters for 
self or self and family in return for one Eucharist 
Sundays and holy days and emergency calls, July 
and/or August. Prayer Book Vestments. Reply 
Box G-267, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


YOUNGEST Church Settlement House offers at- 

tractive opportunities to qualified group workers, 
Woman, nursery school trained, to conduct moming 
play school for pre-kindergarten children, about 
$2800 per year; man to lead boys’ activities, trained 
in group work, $2800-$3400; salaries depend on 
training and experience. Episcopal City Mission, 
740 North 27th St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


RECTOR WANTED, Parish on beautiful St. Clair 
River, 40 miles from Detroit. Prayer Book 

Churchman, Rectory and $2,800. Reply Robert R. 

Holland, 135 Water St., Marine City, Michigan. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


TEACHER, wishes position in Church Preparatory 

School for fall term. History, associated subjects, 
English. Clerical, academic references. Master’s 
degree. College experience. T, V. Theobald, 146 
Shotwell Park, Syracuse, N. Y. 


MAN wants to teach one or more handicapped boys, 
Will live any State, A-1 references. Reply Box 
T-268; The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


PSYCHOLOGY INSTRUCTOR — Wanted, po- 

sition as instructor in psychology in church col- 
lege. B.S., M.A., churchman, 36, single, Reply 
Box P-259, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


POSITION WANTED as Housemother by cul- 

tured. Churchwoman with college background, 
energetic and efficient. Reply Box M-251, The Liv- 
ing Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


RECTOR, successful Eastern Parish, Graduate 

Scholar in New York City, desires use of Rec- 
tory, Metropolitan New York City, during July and 
August in exchange for conducting services, Prayer 
Book Churchman. No children, Reply Box W-261, 
The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


DIOCESAN DIRECTOR of Religious Education. 
Layman with over ten years’ experience in Reli- 
gious Education, Will graduate from seminary in 
June. Available June 15. Minimum starting salary 
$3600 plus reasonable expense account, Reply Box 
H-263, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER of experience and 

recognized ability desires change to parish of full 
Catholic teaching. Salary should be commensurate 
with responsibility. Reply Box M-265, The Living 
Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


MATURE AND EXPERIENCED Church Choir- 

master and Organist available for position if 
within three hours of New York, Successful also as 
conductor and coach of ensemble — Civic Music. 
ely Box F-266, The Living Church, Milwaukee 
3, is. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When requesting a change of address, please 
enclose old as well as new address. Changes 
must be received at least two weeks before they 
become effective. : 

When renewing a subscription, please return 
our memorandum bill showing your name and 
If the renewal is for a gift 
subscription, please return our memorandum 
bill showing your name and address as well as 
the name and address of the recipient of the gift, 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


complete address. 
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114 N. Hill St., Should now be addressed at P. O. 
Box 748, Oceanside, Calif. He is canonically con- 
nected with the Church of England. 

Chaplain (Cdr.) John D. Zimmerman, formerly 
addressed at Armed Forced Staff College, Norfolk 
11, Va., should now be addressed: CinCNELM, 
Navy $100, Fleet, P. O., New York, N. Y. 


Depositions 


The Rey. Walter Preston Cable, deacon, was de- 
posed on March 25th by Bishop Clark of Utah, 
for reasons not affecting his moral character. 


Ordinations 


Priests 


Kansas: The Rev. Rodney Lee Myer was or- 
dained priest on April 12th by Bishop Fenner of 
Kansas at St. Timothy’s Church, Iola, Kans. The 
candidate was presented by the Rev. Carlton Clark. 
The Rev. S. S. Newton preached the sermon. The 
Rev. Mr. Myer will be rector of St. Timothy's 
Church, Iola. Address: 222 S. Buckeye, Iola, Kans. 

Michigan: The Rev. Francis A. Hoeflinger, 
assistant minister at St. James’ Church, Birming- 
ham, was ordained priest on April 9th by Bishop 


CHANGES 


Hubbard, Suffragan Bishop of Michigan, at St. 
James, Church. The Rev. Harold Towne presented 


the candidate; the Rev. Dr. G. R. Selway presente 


the sermon. 

New Hampshire: The Rev. Robert H. Porter was 
ordained priest on April 10th by Bishop Hall of 
New Hampshire at St. Thomas’ Church, Hanover. 
The Rev. Leslie Hodder presented the candidate; 
the Bishop preached the sermon. The Rev. Mr. 
Porter will be priest in charge of St. Luke’s, 
Woodsville, and the Church of the Epiphany, 
Lisbon. Address: 10 Maple St., Woodsville, N. H. 


Ohio: The Rev. David R. Covell, Jr., was or- 
dained priest on April 9th by Bishop Tucker of 
Ohio at St. Paul’s Church, Cleveland Heights, 
where the Rev. Mr. Covell is assistant minister. 
The Rev. Dr. David R. Covell. presented his son; 
the Rey. Dr. Joseph F. Fletcher preached the ser- 
mon. Address: 2747 Fairmount Blvd., Cleveland 
Heights 6, Ohio. 


Virginia: The Rev. Edward Leith Merrow was 
ordained priest on April 4th by Bishop Goodwin of 
Virginia at Grace Church, Alexandria, where Fr. 
Merrow had been deacon in charge. The Rey. 
Thomas A. Fraser, Jr. presented the candidate; 
the Rev. Albert T. Mollegan preached the sermon. 


- Church, Cordele. 


a. 
Fr. Merrow is an instructor in ‘dppane and 
at the Virginia Theological Seminary an 
lecturer at the College of Preachers. Addre: 
Russell Rd., Alexandria, Va. 


j 
Deacons 


Georgia: Robert Epting Peeples was orda 
deacon on April 10th by Bishop Barnwell 
Georgia at St. Paul’s Church, Augusta. The 
C. F. Sehilling presented the candidate; { 
Bishop preached the sermon. After gradu: 
from the Virginia Theological Seminary in J 
the Rev. Mr. Peeples will be in charge of 


Oklahoma: C. Clyde Hoggard was o 
deacon on April 9th by Bishop Quarterm 
North Texas, acting for the Bishop of Old 
at Trinity Church, Tulsa. The Rev. Dr. 
Eckel presented the candidate, who was 
years a minister in the Methodist Church 
served as a chaplain during World War II. 7 
Rev. Dr. Victor Hoag preached the sermon. 
new deacon will remain at Trinity Church 
assistant to the Rev. Dr. Eckel and will 
vicar of the proposed St. John’s Chapel of 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS 20th & St. Paul 
Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r 
Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11; H Eu daily 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL Shelton Square 
Very Rev. Edward R. Welles, M.A., dean; 

Rev. R. R. Spears, Jr., canon 

Sun 8, 9:30, 11; HC Daily 12; Tues 7:30, Wed 11 


ST. ANDREW’S 

Rev. John W. Talbott 
Sun Masses: 8, 9:30, 1 
Thurs 9:30, C Sat 7:30 


ST. JOHN’S Colonial Circle 
Rev. Walter P. Plumley, Rev. Harry W. Vere 

Visit one of America’s beautiful churches. 

Sun 8 HC, 11 CH S, MP; Tues 10:30 HC 


Main at Highgate 
1, MP 10:45; Daily: 7 ex 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ATONEMENT 5749 Kenmore Avenue 
Rev. James Murchison Duncan, r 
Rev. Robert Leonard Miller 

Sun 8, 9:15, 11 HC; Daily 7 HC 


i 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
6720 Stewart Avenue 
Sun 7:30, 9, 11 HC Others posted 


Rev. John M. Young, Jr., r 


ST. FRANCIS’ 

2514 W. Thorndale Avenue 
Sun Masses: 8 Low, 9:30 he with instr, 11 Low 
with hymns; Daily: 7, C Sat 7:30-8:30 & by appt 


The Cowley Fathers 


CINCINNATI, OHIO——_—— 


ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS 3626 Reading Rd. 
Rev. Francis Campbell Gray, r 

Sun Masses: 8 & 10:45, MP 10:30; Daily: 7 ex 
Mon & Sat 9:30; C Sat 4:30-5:30, 7-8 


DECATUR, ILL.— 


ST. JOHN’S Church & Eldorado Sts. 
Rey. E. M. Ringland, Rey. W. L. Johnson 

Sun _7 HC, 9 & 10:30 Cho Eu & Ser, 5 EP; Daily 
715 MP, 1-30 HG 5: EP 


DENVER, COLO. 
ST. ANDREW’S 


Rey. Gordon L, 
2015 Glenarm Place 
Sun Masses: 8 & 10, Ev & B 8; Daily: 7:30 ex Mon 
10, Thurs 7; C Sat 5. Close to Downtown Hotels. 


Graser 


ST. MARK’S Rey. Walter Williams 
Cor. E. 12th Ave. & Lincoln St. 

Sun 8, 9:30, 11, 3 Sun 7:15; Ch S 10:10; HC Thurs, 
Fri &G HD 7; Wed 10; C by appt. Near State Capitol 


DETROIT, MICH. 
INCARNATION Rey. Clark L. Attridge, D.D. 


10331 Dexter Blvd. 
Masses: Sun 7, 9 G 11 (High); Wed 10:30; Fri 7 
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CHURCH SERVICES 


A cordial welcome is awaiting you at the churches whose hours of service are listed 
below alphabetically by cities. The clergy and parishioners are particularly anxious 
for strangers and visitors to make these churches their own when visiting in the city. 


KEY—Light face type denotes AM, black face, 
PM; addr, address; anno, announced; appt, ap- 
pointment; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; Cho, 
Choral; Ch S, Church School; ¢, curate; EP, Eve- 
ning Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; EV. Evensong; ex, 


except; HC, Holy Communion; HD, Holy Days; 


HH, Holy Hour; Instr, Instructions; Int, inter- 
cessions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Yon hs) MP, Morning 
Prayer; r, rector; Ser, Sermon; , Solemn; Sta, 
Stations; V, Vespers; v, vicar; PE, Young. Peo- 
ples’ Fellowship. 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


ST. LUKE’S Hinman & Lee Streets 
Sun Eu 7:30, 9, 11; Weekdays Eu 7, 10; Fri 
(Requiem) 7:30; MP 9:45; Ist Fri HH & B 8:15; 
C Sat 4:30-5:30, 7:30-8:30 & by appt 


MADISON, WIS. 


ST. ANDREW’S 1833 Regent St. 
Rev. Edward Potter Sabin, r; Rev. Gilbert Doane, c 
Sun 8, 10:45 HC; Weekdays, 7:15 HC (Wed 9:30) 
Confessions Sat 5-6, 7:30-8 


NEW YORK CITY. 


CATHEDRAL OF ots JOHN Ad DIVINE 

Sun 8, 9, 11 HC; 10 MP; 4 EP; 11 & 4 Ser; Week- 
days: 7:30, 8 (also 9 HD & 10 Wed), HC; 8:30 
MP; 5 EP. Open daily 7-6 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Park Ave. & 51st St. 
Rey. Geo. Paull T. Sargent, D.D., r 

Sun 8 HC; 11 Morning Service & Sermon; Week- 
days: HC Wed 8; Thursday & HD 10:30 

The Church is open daily for prayer 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SE PEARY, CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20t 
Daily: MP & HC 7; Cho ee Mon to Sat 6 


HEAVENLY REST 5th Ave. at 90th St. 
Rey. Henry Darlington, D.D., r; Rev. Gilbert Dar- 
lington, D.D., Rev. Richard Coombs, Rev. Robert E. 
Terwilliger, Ph.D. 

Sun HC 8, 10, MP G Ser 11, 4; Thurs G HD 11 HC 


INTERCESSION CHAPEL Rey. Joseph S. Minnis, D.D. 
Broadway and 155th Street 

Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11; MP 10:30; EP 8; Daily HC 7 
G 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 12; C Sat 4-5 
by appt 

ST.. MARY THE VIRGIN Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D. 


46th St. between 6th and 7th Aves. 
Sun Masses 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High); Daily: 7, 8, 


9:30, 12:10 (Fri); C: Thurs 4:30-5:30, Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9 

ST. THOMAS Rey. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r 
5th Ave. & aa St. x 


Sun 8 HC, MP, 11 1st Sun HC, Ev 4; Daily: 
8:30 HC; thurs & HD 11 HC 


TRANSFIGURATION Rey. Randolph Ray, D.D. 
Little Church Around the Corner 
One East 2°th St. , 

Cho Eu & Ser 11; 


Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); V4 


Parish. 
ewewen 
ty y M 4) 
1 we at . 
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4 ————— 
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——— NEW YORK CITY (Con’t) 


TRINITY Rey. Frederic S. Fleming, E 
Broadway & Wall St. 
Sun 8, 11 & 3:30; Daily: 8, 12 ex Sat 3 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ST. MARK’S _ Locust between 16th and 17th § 
Rey. William H. Dunphy, Ph.D., r; 
Rey. Philip T. Fifer, ThB. z 
Sun: Holy Eu 9; Sun S 9:45, Mat 10:3 
Sung Eu & Ser 11, Nursery s 11; Cho 
eel Mat 7:30, Holy Eu us :45; Wed 7;_Th 

HD 9:30; Lit Fri 7:40; wba 5:30 
CSatl2tolG4to5 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CALVARY ’ Shady & Walnut 
Rev. William W. Lumpkin, r; Rev. A. Dixon | 
Sun_ 8, 9:30, 11 & 8; HC 7:30 daily, Fri 
10:30, HD 10:30 


QUINCY, ILL. 
CATHEDRAL OF SAINT Caphicaat 


Very Rey. Edward J. Bubb, d 
Sun 8, 9:30 & 11, daily 1 45; Thurs 8: 30 


RIDGEWOOD, (NEWARK) N. J. 


CHRIST CHURCH 
Rev. Alfred J. Miller 
Sun 8, 11; Fri & HD, 9:30 


——___—_ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HOLY COMMUNION 7401 Delmar BI 
Rey. W. W. S. Hohenschild, r 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11; Tues HC 7; Wed HC 10:30 


SALISBURY, MD. 


ST. PETER’S Rey. Nelson M. Gag 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11 Cho Eu & Ser; ' 
HD Low Mass 11 


—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


ST. FRANCIS’ San Fernando ¥ 
Rev. Edward M. Pennell, Jr., Rev. Frank W. Rob 
Sun 8, 9:30 & 11; HD & Thurs 9:15 HC 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.——— 


ST. GEORGE’S 30 N. Ferry 
Rey. Darwin Kirby, Jr., Rev. David E. Ric! 
Sun 8, 9, 11 H Eu, (9 Family Eu & Commu 
Breakfast), 9 School of Religion, 11 Nursery 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ASCENSION AND ST. AGNES Rev, A. J. dubs, 
Rev. E. Jacobs, c 1215 Massachusetts Aye. 
Sun Masses: 7 30, 9:30, 11 with ser, 

EP, Ser & B 8; Bally Masses: 7, Fri 8 ER 
C Sat 4-5 & 7:30-8:3 a 


Rev. C. Leslie Glen 


ST. JOHN’S 
Lafayette Square Rey. Gerald F. Giln 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11 & 7:30; Mon, Tues, Thurs, Sat, 


Wed, Fri 7:30; HD 7 30'S 12 
ST. PAUL’S near 24: 
Sun Masses: 7:30, 9:30, 11: as a Sol ey 
Dall Low Mass 7, ex Sat, Thurs & Sat 1 

5 G&G 7 and by appt ’ 


